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F. W. Wootarorth Co* is a multinational retailer 
distributing a broad range of variety; footwear, apparel 
kid department store merchandise through more than 
6,900 stores and leased departments in the Unite! 
States, Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin Islands, Canada, 
Germany, Australia, Mexico, Great Britain, Republic of 
Ireland, the Caribbean Islands, and certain other 
countries. The Company operates retail units under 
the following names: 

Woolworth, Woolco, Kinney Ridrman, Anderson-little, 
*J.Brarmam, Shot Closet, Susie's Casuals, Foot Locker, 
Lewis, Mankind, Fredelle, Williams the Shoemen, Frugal 
Frank’s Shoe Outlet, Woolco Catalogue Stores, Shoppers 
World, B&Q (Retail) Limited, Dodge City, Burgermaster, 
and Furnishing World. 
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; .W. Woolworth Co. 
981 Annual Report 


’rior years’ information has 
)een restated to reflect the 
Zompany’s election to adopt 
•etroactively Statement of 
'inancial Accounting Standard 
lo. 52, Accounting for Foreign 
Currency Translation, and to 
•eport the operations of the 
Zompany’s 49% owned Mexican 
subsidiary on the equity basis. 


Consolidated Statistics in Brief 

For the fiscal years ended January 31,1982,1981 and 1980 


(in millions except per share amounts) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

Sales 

$7,223 

$7,130 

$6,715 

Income of consolidated companies 




before income taxes 

52 

132 

207 

Income taxes 

26 

36 

101 

Income of consolidated companies 

26 

96 

106 

Equity in net income of unconsolidated subsidiaries 




Before British stock relief ta.r benefits 

40 

37 

39 

British stock relief tax benefits 

16 

23 

28 


56 

60 

67 

Net income 

82 

156 

173 

Capital expenditures 

173 

227 

190 

Advertising costs 

186 

176 

167 

Short-term debt 

87 

192 

38 

Long-term debt 

407 

366 

388 

Shareholders’ equity 

1,372 

1,443 

1,382 

Common shares outstanding at end of year 

30 

30 

30 

Per Common Share 

Net income 




Primary 

$2.64 

$5.14 

$5.79 

Fully diluted 

2.60 

4.97 

5.55 

Cash dividends declared 

1.80 

1.80 

1.60 

Common shareholders’ equity 

43.84 

46.49 

44.67 
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To Our Shareholders 



During 1981 our general 
merchandise operations in 
the United States, Canada, 
Germany and the United King¬ 
dom reflected the degree of 
economic recession present 
in each of these countries. 
Because Woolworth’s and 
Woolco s customers are largely 
in the moderate income or 
blue collar categories, the 
Company has been affected 
more severely than retailers 
with different customer bases. 
Sales gains, however small, 
were generally achieved at the 
expense of gross margins. 
However, specialty store oper¬ 
ations in the United States, 
Canada and Australia, princi¬ 
pally the Kinney subsidiaries, 
achieved worthwhile improve¬ 
ments in sales and income. 

Net income and Sales 

Net income in 1981 declined 
to $82 million, or $2.64 per 
share, from $156 million, or 
$5.14 per share, in 1980. In 
1981 net income included 
$31 million of special credits, 
representing $1.02 per 
share. Special credits in 1980 
amounted to $43 million, or 
$1.44 per share. 

Adoption of the Financial Ac¬ 
counting Standards Board's 
Statement of Financial Ac¬ 
counting Standard No. 52 (FAS 
52), Accounting for Foreign 
Currency Translation, dis¬ 
cussed in detail in the financial 
statements, resulted in the 
elimination of currency trans¬ 
lation gains and losses from 
income. 

Sales rose 1.3% in 1981, to 
$7.22 billion. Foreign sales 
were depressed by a decline 
in the dollar value of foreign 
currencies. General merchan¬ 
dise sales in the U.S. were 
also disappointing. However, 
worthwhile sales increases 
were achieved in specialty 
stores. 


Combined sales of all specially 
stores rose 13-4% in 1981, while 
operating income (income 
before unallocated items) 
rose 9.1%. Specially stores pro¬ 
duced 19% of total sales and 
37% of total operating income 
in 1981, compared with 17% of 
sales and 27% of operating in¬ 
come in 1980. Specialty store 
results were affected less by 
lower prevailing average for¬ 
eign exchange rates than gen¬ 
eral merchandise stores be¬ 
cause of geographic location. 

Both Foot Locker and *J. Bran- 
nam achieved comparable 
store sales increases exceeding 
15% in 1981 and total sales in¬ 
creases exceeding 50%. Foot 
Locker achieved a percentage 
increase in operating income 
which was greater than its per¬ 
centage increase in sales. 

The performance of moder¬ 
ate price menswear specialty 
stores generally parallels 
closely the performance of the 
economy as a whole. Until we 
are convinced that the domes¬ 
tic economy is heading toward 
a period of sustained recovery, 
no Richman Brothers stores 
will be opened beyond those 
committed for prior to mid- 
1981. We will, however, con¬ 
tinue to improve and modern¬ 
ize successful menswear stores 
where performance justifies 
the expenditure. 

Return on beginning of year 
common shareholders’ equity' 
declined in 1981 to a very un¬ 
satisfactory 5.7% from 11.6% in 
1980. Our targeted returns are 
well above the performance of 
either year. We are confident 
that the Company will achieve 
those targeted returns when 
the economies on which we 
depend become more normal 
and we have successfully com¬ 
pleted implementation of 
operating and strategic deci¬ 
sions made in 1981, especially 
as they relate to U.S. Woolco. 


Strategic Issues, Plans 
and Decisions 

During 1981, major progress 
was made in defining or re¬ 
solving several key strategic 
issues. As a result, significant 
operating decisions were made 
and plans were formulated 
for changes which will be 
implemented in 1982 and 1983- 

Some of the key strategic is¬ 
sues examined, and decisions 
made, were: 

Asset Redeployment 

In July, 1981, we sold 51% of 
the equity in the then wholly- 
owned Mexican subsidiary. 

The sale was made because 
the subsidiary, under complete 
U.S. ownership, had not been 
permitted to open new stores 
for nine years and was losing 
market share despite its excel¬ 
lent performance in existing 
stores. The subsidiary is now 
in a position, with its Mexican 
majority' ownership, to partici¬ 
pate in the growth of Mexico. 

A total of 138 stores were 
closed in 1981, including six 
U.S. Woolco stores. In addi¬ 
tion, 12 Woolco stores were 
reduced in size by’ a total of 
approximately 300,000 square 
feet. 

In the U.K. sales of real estate, 
principally stores, produced an 
after-tax capital gain of $34 
million. The parent company’s 
equity in the gain was $18 mil¬ 
lion. These stores were mar¬ 
ginally profitable. 

A decision w'as made to close a 
manufacturing plant of Rich- 
man Brothers where utilized 
capacity was too low for profit¬ 
able operation. A small loss 
was recorded in connection 
with anticipated costs asso¬ 
ciated with closing, but future 
operations will benefit. 
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Organization 

-ate in the fiscal year, Mr. 

Bruce Allbright was named 
Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer of the U.S. Woolworth 
and Woolco Division. He was 
subsequently elected to the 
Board of Directors and an Ex¬ 
ecutive Vice President of the 
parent company. 

in June, 1981, Allan L. Pen¬ 
nington joined the Company 
as Executive Vice President, 
Marketing. In that capacity he 
will be responsible for direct¬ 
ing the further development of 
strategic planning and for im¬ 
proving the Company’s mar¬ 
keting efforts. Mr. Pennington 
brings to Woolworth a unique 
combination of academic, con¬ 
sulting and “hands on” experi¬ 
ence in the retailing field. To 
work with Allan Pennington, 

C. Jackson Gray was recruited 
and recendy elected Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Corporate Development. 
He represents another im¬ 
portant step in the further 
professionalization of the cor¬ 
porate staff. 

General Merchandise 
Retailing in the U.S. 

In the U.S., as in mast highly 
industrialized countries, the 
general merchandising indus- 
.rv, particularly the segment 
engaged in mass merchandis- 
ng, has been plagued with 
/arious problems in the past 
ew years. In certain parts of 
he United States, stores have 
leen erected far in excess of 
rurrent or near-term future 
leeds of populations residing 
or working in contiguous 
.ireas. In such areas only those 
stores occupying dominant 
positions have performed 
well. Most economically ma- 
:ure countries have suffered 
through prolonged stagflation 
since the late 1970’s. The results 
have been steady decreases 
in the ability of certain seg¬ 
ments of populations to buy 
discretionary consumer goods 
and declines in adjusted-for- 


inflation sales per square foot 
of many retailers. Low levels of 
housing construction, caused 
by the scarcity of mortgage 
funds at affordable rates, have 
dampened seriously sales in 
thttse merchandising catego¬ 
ries which benefit from a high 
level of housing starts. 

Our general merchandise 
operations in the U.S. consist 
of two distinct but related for¬ 
mats, the successful and profit¬ 
able Woolworth stores and 
Woolco stores which have 
never reached their potential 
nor made a satisfactory contri¬ 
bution to the health of the 
Company. 

Woolworth 

Recent and impending organi¬ 
zational and other changes 
are designed to insure that 
Woolworth stores lose none of 
their leadership pasition and 
that they remain closely at¬ 
tuned to changing times and 
responsive to increasing com¬ 
petition. We are dedicated to 
the improvement of that posi¬ 
tion and to insuring that none 
of the demographic or socio¬ 
logical changes which will 
occur in the remainder of this 
century will diminish the ex¬ 
traordinary customer loyalty to 
Woolworth stores. 

Woolco 

In 1981, domestic Woolco 
results were the most impor¬ 
tant reason for the Company's 
decline in earnings and return 
on shareholders’ equity. The 
poor performance of this 
important segment Is attribut¬ 
able only in part to the econ¬ 
omy. Major strategic organiza¬ 
tional and structural changes 
have been made to overcome 
basic weaknesses. We are con¬ 
fident that they will improve 
radically the performance of 
Woolco in the United States. 


• The appointment of Bruce 
Allbright as Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of the 
U.S. Woolworth and Woolco 
Division constituted by far 
the most important manage¬ 
ment change made in 1981. 
However, it represents only 
the first of a number of 
Woolco organizational 
changes, which are accelerat¬ 
ing in 1982. Mr. Allbrights 
successful career, most 
recently as President of one 
of the nation s largest and 
most successful discount 
store operations, reflects a 
high level of accomplishment 
in specialty store and dis¬ 
count department store 
retailing. His mission is two¬ 
fold: first, reverse unfavor¬ 
able trends and bring Woolco 
to its full potential; second, 
devise and implement long¬ 
term programs for improving 
currently profitable Woolwordi 
operations. 

• During 1981 a decision was 
reached to close, in 1982, 
thirty Woolco stores located 
in markets where penetra¬ 
tion was too low to justify the 
investment. In early 1982 the 
Company also concluded that 
the obsolete and costly Pacific 
distribution Facility should be 
closed. Provisions have been 
made for losses inherent in 
these planned dasings. 

• In mid-1981 a decision was 
made to open no new U.S. 
Woolco stores, beyond those 
for which legal commit¬ 
ments existed. This decision 
will enable us to devote max¬ 
imum attention to improving 
the inadequate profitability 
of existing units. New invest¬ 
ment in Woolco will be con¬ 
fined principally to refiirbish- 
ments which are designed to 
enhance the productivity' of 
existing units. 

• In January, 1982 the last of 
the remaining licensed de¬ 
partments were taken over. 
For the first time in its history, 
Woolco is in a position to 


control and coordinate all 
of its principal merchandise 
departments and to present 
a unified, planned and cohe¬ 
sive image in ail stores in all 
markets it deems attractive. 

• In 1981 a new Woolco store 
prototype was developed and 
tested, with successful results. 
Its layout has pleased custom¬ 
ers, making their shopping 
experiences more pleasant 
and less time-consuming. 
Merchandise mix in the 
store, now under Company 
control for the first time, was 
modified substantially, with 
selling space reallocated 
among the departments fol¬ 
lowing the discontinuance 
of yard goods, live pets, the 
sit-down restaurant and the 
more bulky’, low-demand 
home improvement items. 

• Significant progress was 
made in 1981 toward greater 
centralization of investment 
control, merchandising, 
advertising and other areas 
w'here central control is 
deemed advisable. In addi¬ 
tion, within 18 months, all of 
the remaining approximately 
180 Woolco stores not pres¬ 
ently equipped will be con¬ 
verted to advanced electronic 
point-of-sale devices. The 
completion of this project 
and its linkage to telecom¬ 
munications and electronic 
data processing capabilities 
will permit speedy and accu¬ 
rate interconnection of store 
activities with distribution 
centers, buying offices, and 
other vital support facilities 
at lower levels of cost and 
with much improved levels 
of effectiveness. 

• During 1981, the decision 
was made to eliminate use of 
the Woolco credit card after 
Juhe 30,1982. This decision 
will result in significant reduc¬ 
tions in credit costs in the lat¬ 
ter half of 1982 and thereafter. 
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Specialty Store Expansion 

Consistent with our policy of 
allocating capital investment to 
segments promising the 
greatest return, we will con¬ 
tinue to place greater empha¬ 
sis on specialty stores in 1982, 
with particular support being 
accorded to the rapid growth 
of Foot Locker and *J. Bran- 
nam. In 1981 we increased the 
number of Foot Locker units 
(United States and Canada 
combined) from 226 at the 
start of the year to 316 at year 
end; *J. Brannam stores were 
increased from 27 to 39 during 
the year. We plan to increase 
the number of Foot Locker 
stores by more than 30% dur¬ 
ing 1982 and the number of *J. 
Brannam stores by about 25%. 

Finances 

Total debt, including obliga¬ 
tions under capital leases, 
declined $94 million in 1981, 
to $891 million on January 31, 
1982. Short-term debt declined 
by $105 million. Total liabil¬ 
ities and total inventories both 
were at approximately the same 
level on January 31,1982 and 
January 31,1981. 

Common shareholders’ equity 
declined a total of $65 million 
in 1981, to $1.33 billion, or 
$43.84 per share, compared 
with $46.49 at the end of 1980. 
The decline is a result of trans¬ 
lating all foreign assets and lia¬ 
bilities at year end foreign 
exchange rates, as required 
by recently adopted FAS 52. 

Outlook 

There are tentative indications 
that the domestic economy 
may be near or at the low 
point of the current cycle and 
that the overall unemployment 
rate will show improvement 
soon. There are surer indica¬ 
tions that the rate of inflation 
has been reduced markedly. 

While we are encouraged by 
these developments, we are 


conducting business very 
cautiously, particularly in the 
first half of 1982. Reductions in 
personal income tax rates, 
scheduled for mid-year, should 
stimulate consumer spending 
and improve personal savings 
rates of the employed. But 
until the unemployed have 
regained their jobs and confi¬ 
dence, our general merchan¬ 
dising operations will be under 
pressure. We are hopeful that 
we will see a decline in both 
unemployment and interest 
rates in the second half of the 
year. The Company's specialty 
store operations have shown 
relative strength in recent 
months. We know of no reason 
why this should not continue. 

Expression of Gratitude 

We are grateful for the loyalty 
of our customers, some of 
whom have suffered the 
traumas of joblessness or inse¬ 
curity during the past year in 
the United States, Canada, Ger¬ 
many and the United King¬ 
dom. We look forward to serv¬ 
ing them again on a regular 
basis—soon. We are also grate¬ 
ful to our shareholders, 
employees, suppliers, lenders 
and landlords. Without their 
generous support, we could 
not serve our customers. 


New Members of the Board of Directors 



Jarobin Gilbert, Jr. ' 
John W. Adams Bruce G. Allbrighl 




Edward F. Gibbons 
Chairman 

and Chief Executive Officer 


Richard L. Anderson 
President 

and Chief Operating Officer 


April 14,1982 
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Store Record 


: .W. Woolworth Co. 


Profile of the Company 




Maarasaa 

sammasc 



Planned 



Jan. 31, 

Opened 

Closed 

Jan. 31, Openings 


Retail Units 

1981 

1981 

1981 

1982 

1982 

Woolworth Mores sell general vanetv store merchandise and apparel and 

United S'ates, 






generally range in size from 20,000 to 50,000 gross square feet. Merchandise 

Puerto Rico and 






selections varv bv country and hv store size within anv country 

U S. Virgin Islands 

1342 

8 

44 

1306 

7 


Canada 

192 

1 

2 

191 

i 


Germany 

204 

6 

- 

210 

5 


Total 

1,738 

15 

46 

1,707 

13 

WoolCO stores are full-line discount stores which general!; range in si/.e from 

United States 

337 

18 

6 

349 

8 

55,000 to 120,000 gross square feet Most Woolco stores include an automotive 

Canada 






center. Catalogue stores are operated bv Woolworth's Canadian subsidiary 

Stores 

113 

7 

1 

119 

3 


Catalogue 

14 

6 

- 

20 

8 


Total 

464 

31 

7 

488 

19 

*J. Brannam stores, which are approximately 25,000 gross square feet, sell 
brand-name clothing, footwear and household linens 

United Stjtes 

27 

12 

- 

39 

15 

Shirt Closet Stores which generally range from 250 to 1,000 gross square 

United States 






feet specialize in imprinting designs and lettering on the casual sportswear 


19 

4 

2 

21 

12 

they sell. 

Leased departments 

11 

22 

16 

i; 

- 


Total 

30 

26 

18 

38 

12 

Kinney operates family shoe stores It also operates other specialty stores 

United States, 






—misses' sportswear (Susie's Casuals), and athletic footwear (Foot Locker). 

Puerto Rico and 






Canadian stores use the names Kinney, Foot Locker, Lewis, Mankind, and Fredelle, 

U.S Virgin Islands 






and Australian stores Williams and others. Stores generally range from 1,200 to 

Kinnev stores 

1,491 

104 

31 

1,564 

96 

5,000 gross square feet. Manufacturing is done in 11 factories 

Susie's Casuals stores 

275 

25 

2 

298 

6 


Foot Locker stores 

197 

78 


275 

95 


Frugal Frank’s Shoe Outlet 




4 

10 


Leased departments 

Canada 

349 

98 

8 

439 

-16 



301 

44 

2 

343 

38 


Leased departments 

116 

6 

4 

118 

2 


Australia 

118 

7 

3 

122 

10 


Total 

2,847 

366 

50 

3,163 

273 

Richman sells men's and boys' clothing and furnishings (Richman stores) and 

United States 






family apparel (Anderson-Little stores). Stores generally range in size from 2,500 

Richman 

218 

21 

12 

227 

5 

to 11,500 gross square feet. Four plants manufacture mens suits and sports coats. 

Anderson-Little 

108 

4 

3 

109 

6 


Total 

326 

25 

15 

336 

11 


Consolidated Companies 







Stores 

4,956 

349 

108 

5,197 

325 


Leased departments 

476 

126 

28 

574 

18 


Total 

5,432 

475 

136 

5,771 

343 

Wool Worth-Great Britain stores are located primarily in the United 

Woolworth 

994 

1 

2 

993 

_ 

Kingdom, Republic of Ireland and the Caribbean. Catalogue stores use the name 

Woolco 

12 

— 

— 

12 

— 

Shoppers World. B & Q and Dodge City stores are “Do-it-yourself" home centers 

Shoppers World 

28 

2 

— 

30 

— 

Stores generally range in size from 2,000 to 55,000 gross square feet. 

B&Q 

39 

14 

— 

53 

11 


Dodge City 


32 

— 

32 

— 


Other 

8 

4 

— 

12 

2 


Total 

1,081 

53 

2 

1,132 

13 

Woolworth-Mexico stores sell general variety store merchandise and 
apparel and range in size from 20,000 to 40,000 gross square feet. 

Woolworth 

24 


- 

24 



Grand Total 







Stores 

6,061 

402 

no 

6353 

338 


Leased departments 

476 

126 

28 

574 

18 


Total 

6,537 

528 

138 

6,927 

356 


5 
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U.S. Woolworth 
and 

WocSco Division 


The closing of 44 poorly per¬ 
forming stores contributed to 
the 0.8% decline in Woolworth 
sales and a concurrent 4.1% 
improvement in sales per 
square foot. Woolco sales in¬ 
creased by 5.8% while sales pe 
square foot rose by 5.0%. The 
sales gains at both Woolworth 
and Woolco were among the 
smallest gains in recent years. 

Gross margins declined while 
selling, general, and adminis¬ 
trative expenses rose as a 
percentage of sales in both 
Woolworth and Woolco. This 
combination of factors was 
more pronounced in Woolco 
and was the primary cause for 
its decline in income before 
unallocated items from a $14 
million profit in 1980 to a $19 
million loss in 1981. 

Woolco, which has over $2 bil¬ 
lion of the U.S. discount store 
business, has in recent years 
been a serious drain on corpo 
rate profits. In 1981 this was 
intensified by consumer 
uncertainty as to the direction 
of the nation’s economy. Over 
a long period of time, Woolco’; 
performance has suffered fron 
excesses—too many stores, 
many with too much selling 
space, scattered over too many 
market areas and, of major 
importance, too many high 


1981 1980 1979 1978 19 T 

Sales (millions) 3 3,831 3,726 3,536 3,250 3,00- 

Income before unallocated items 

(millions) S 54 94 108 100 7< 


WOOLWORTH 

Sales (millions) 

Selling area in square feet 
(millions) 

Sales per square foot 

Income before unallocated item 

(millions) 


WOOLCO 

Sales (millions) 

3 2,145 

2.027 

1,891 

1710 1,54( 

Selling area in square teet 
(millions) 

25.4 

25 3 

24 3 

234 22: 

Sales per square foot 

3 84 

80 


73 61 

Income (loss) before unallocated iter 
(millions) 

S (19) 

14 

25 

27 I! 


6 


$1,686 1,699 1,645 1,540 1,46* 

22.2 23 2 23 9 24 3 24.< 

3 76 7 3 69 63 6( 

3 73 80 83 73 51 
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>ross margin departments 
icensed to others. 

'evertheless, Woolco repre- 
•ents the greatest potential for 
■ignificant profit improvement 
tnd because it does, it has 
reen and is the focus of much 
■management attention. As a 
•esult, Woolco now has: 
no meaningful departments 
Lcensed to outsiders; 
freed itself from an expen¬ 
sive apparel buying contract 
and completely controls the 
purchase of all apparel lines 
constituting about 26% of its 
total volume; 

reduced the gross footage of 
rew stores from 115,000 to a 
maximum of 90,000 square 
feet; 

cut 45 existing oversized 
stores back to the 90,000 
square foot level and has 
, -rofitablv subleased the 
excess space; 

eliminated losses by closing 
stores incapable of meeting 
return on investment or mar- 
' ket penetration criteria; 
strengthened its manage¬ 
ment structure in 1981 by the 
addition of a career discount 
store specialist, Bruce G. 
Allbright, as Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of 
the U.S. Woolworth and 
Woolco Division; 
introduced a new store for¬ 
mat in 1981 at a remodeled 
! V/oolco store in East Bruns- 
’ wick, N.J. and in four new 
stores in other parts of the 
country with results so 
encouraging that plans con¬ 
template its use in all new 
stores and in at least 25 exist¬ 
ing stores in 1982. 


No commitments have been 
made to open new Woolco 
units beyond the 13 Woolco 
units presently scheduled to 
open through early 1983. 
Woolco will achieve a much 
larger and faster return on 
investment by bringing exist¬ 
ing stores up to industry 
standards than by adding 
new ones. 


Programs to maintain and 
enhance Woolworth's profit- 



Brand names abound at 
Woolco and *J. Brannam. 
Above: Nationally advertised 
health and beauty aids at 
Woolco. Right: Famous names 
in family fashions at Brannam. 


ability in the U.S. variety store 
business focused on closing 
smaller, older, poorly located 
units and improving the prod¬ 
uctivity of existing ones in lieu 
of opting for rapid physical 
expansion. During 1981,44 
stores aggregating over a mil¬ 
lion square feet of selling area 
were closed. Today less than 
70% of the number of units 
operating ten years ago remain 


on stream. However, due to 
their much larger average size, 
total selling area has been 
decreased only by about 10%. 
As a result of this program, 
sales per square foot have 
risen substantially over a dec¬ 
ade ago and average store 
sales have more than doubled. 

With Americans, particularly 
working women, less willing 
to travel as far or as often, 
more shopping is being done 
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closer to home or work. Rec¬ 
ognizing the linkage between 
this consumer preference 
and the dominance of its 
presence in downtown U.S.A., 
Woolworth has moved to en¬ 
hance the attractiveness of 
its metropolitan units* with 
encouraging results. For exam¬ 
ple, a five year remodeling 
project was completed in 1981 
involving the 10 largest volume 
stores in the Borough of Man¬ 
hattan. With 25% more display 
space, average sales m these 
units increased by more than 
40% and average profits by 
almost 200%. During 1981,31 
Woolworth stores were exten¬ 
sively renovated and an addi¬ 
tional 15 major remodelings 
are planned this year. 

Due to consumer demand for 
quality and value in an infla¬ 
tionary economy, 28 major 
Woolworth stores expanded 
their ready-to-wear depart¬ 
ments to offer higher priced, 
more fashion-oriented men’s, 
ladies’ and children’s apparel 
with good consumer response. 
Forw additional large stores 
are expected to carry the 
expanded and upgraded lines 
during 1982. 

The overall 1981 performance 
of the *J. Brannam off-price, 
national brand merchandise 
outlets underscored its excit¬ 
ing potential. Sales in 1981 
more than doubled those 
recorded in 1980. Twelve new 
units were opened, bringing 
the year end total to 39. 


Introduced in 1979, partially in 
response to the opportunity to 
use excess space in oversize 
Woolco stores, Brannam has 
reached the stage of develop¬ 
ment which makes other, 
non-Woolco, locations both 
available and desirable. 

Already an important factor in 
the off-price, branded mer¬ 
chandise outlet store business, 
*J. Brannam offers its primarily 
middle to upper-middle 
income customers nationally 
advertised, recognized brand 
name men’s, women’s and 
children’s apparel, as well as 
footwear and domestics, at 
well below department and 
specialty' store prices. 

Results strongly support the 
conclusion that its merchan¬ 
dise format provides the con¬ 
sumer with an answer to an 
increasingly difficult problem: 
how to maintain standards of 
quality' and style in the face 
of the impact of inflation on 
discretionary income. 

It is anticipated that 15 new 
stores will open in 1982 and 
that sales will continue to show 
substantial gains as Brannam 
plays a more important role in 
the Company’s growing invest¬ 
ment in specialty'store retailing. 
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Richman 

Brothers 


Despite a 3-9% sales increase 
in 1981, to $186 million, the 
loss before unallocated items 
rose to $5 million from $4 mil¬ 
lion in 1980. Gross margins 
improved, but were largely 
offset by an increase in selling, 
general, and administrative 
costs as a percentage of sales. 
Income was also reduced by a 
LIFO charge which exceeded 
$3 million in 1981, compared 
with $1 million in 1980, an 
increase of more than 200%. 



Richman, which is one of 
the largest nationally recog¬ 
nized names in the men’s 
apparel business, provided 
encouraging evidence that 
management’s program to 
increase its market share and 
regain its profitability was 




19B1 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Sales (millions) 

Selling area m .square feet 

$ 

186 

179 

184 

177 

157 

(millions) 


1.6 

16 

1.5 

15 

1.4 

Sales per square fool 

Income (loss) before unallocated 

$ 

116 

112 

123 

118 

112 

items (millions) 

$ 

(5) 

(4) 


11 

6 


working. Despite the contin¬ 
ued economic adversity and 
depressed consumer spending 
of the Upper Midwest, an 
important Richman market, 
sales improved in 1981. 

Major changes have been 
made in the sales and advertis¬ 
ing departments. New advertis¬ 
ing concepts and approaches 
have been developed and new 
store sizes, formats and visual 
display techniques have been 
created. These major modifica¬ 
tions have been made to rein¬ 
force the re-definition of the 
targeted customer—the more 
youthful, active, casual, fashion 
and value oriented 25-45 year 
old male. Greater emphasis 
has been placed on accesso¬ 
ries and casual wear and less 
on promotional pricing of 
men’s suits. 

The new store format has also 
been introduced in Anderson- 
Little, Richman’s primarily New 
England based apparel spe¬ 
cialty' store operation. Sales at 
new format and remodeled 
Richman and Anderson-Little 
stores have been heartening 
almost from the very outset. 
Advertising has been creative 
and market oriented. Rich- 
man’s Fall 1981 print and TV 
advertising campaign, for exam¬ 
ple, featured nationally known 
Cleveland Browns’ quarterback, 
Brian Sipe, endorsing Rich- 
man’s Adams Row collection. 
The campaign was outstand¬ 
ingly successful in establishing 
market awareness and produc¬ 
ing a positive sales response. 

Richman opened 21 new stores 
in 1981 while Anderson-Little 
added four new units. In order 
to achieve better productivity 
and plant utilization, Richman 
announced that it would close 
one of its manufacturing oper¬ 
ations in 1982. 
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Kinney 

Shoe 

Corporation 


Total sales rose 12.3% in 1981 
to $1,136 million, and income 
before unallocated items rose 
9.4%, to $105 million, from $96 
million. An improvement in 
the gross margin percentage 
was offset, in part, by an 
increase in selling, general, 
and administrative expenses 
as a percentage of sales. 
Income before unallocated 
items increased in the U.S., 
and in Canada and Australia, in 
both U.S. dollars and local cur- 


- ;. ' 












Left: She’s so chic, in up-to- 
the-minute fashions from 
Susie's Casuals. Below: He’s 
in style, too, in his athletic 
selection from Foot Locker. 




1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Sales (millions) 

Income before unallocated items 

s- 

1,136 

1,012 

926 

808 

690 

(millions) 

S 

105 

96 

98 

102 

82 

UNITED STATES 

Sales (millions) 

$ 

914 

814 

755 

672 

574 

Selling area in square feet 
(millions) 


5.9 

55 

4.8 

44 

41 

Sales per square foot 

$ 

155 

118 

157 

153 

140 

CANADA (111 local currency) 

Sales (millions) 

Selling area 111 square feet 

Cans 

222 

194 

167 

127 

101 

(thousands) 


947 

880 

779 

713 

681 

Sales per square foot 

Cans 

234 

220 

214 

178 

148 

AUSTRALIA (in local currency) 







Sales (millions) 

SA 32 

29 

25 

22 

20 

Selling area in square feel 
(thousands) 


171 

165 

164 

147 

133 

Sales per square foot 

SA 187 

176 

152 

150 

150 


rencies. Sales per square foot, 
in local currency, rose 4.7% in 
the U.S., 6.4% in Canada and 
6.3% in Australia. Foot Locker, 
in both the U.S. and Canada, 
made an important contribu¬ 
tion to improvements in in¬ 
come and sales per square foot. 

For more than a decade, Kin¬ 
ney Shoe Corporation has 
been a major contributor to 
corporate profits. Despite a 
generally lackluster year in the 
family shoe business, Kinney 
in 1981 increased its share of 
the market in all countries 
where it operates. 

In the U.S., Kinney, “The Great 
American Shoe Store,” is the 
largest shoe chain doing busi¬ 
ness under one name. Hav¬ 
ing nearly 1,600 family shoe 
stores nationwide, it holds a 
strong position in the popular 
price quality footwear field. 
Although apparent consump¬ 
tion of shoes dropped by 
about 100 million pairs from 
1978 to 1981, Kinneys strength 
enabled it to increase its mar¬ 
ket share over the same period 

After several years of very 
aggressive expansion, Kinney 
anticipates a small reduction in 
the number of new stores it 
will open over the next 18 to 
24 months. A total of 104 new 
Kinney units were opened 
in 198T, 96 new stores are 
planned in 1982. Kinney pres¬ 
ently has fewer opportunities 
for expansion primarily 
because the development of 
new regional shopping centers 
has slowed considerably 
throughout the United States. 

Kinney’s most important 
growth vehicle is its Foot 
Locker operation. Started in 
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the U.S. seven years ago and 
three years ago in Canada, 

Foot Locker in 1981 posted 
sales of $157 million in North 
America, an increase of $58 
million or 5896 over 1980 
results. Ninety new stores, 
including 12 in Canada, were 
opened in 1981 bringing to 316 
the number of units in opera¬ 
tion at year end. Foot Locker 
represented 10% of total 
Kinney stores as compared 
to 8% in 1980 and 6% in 1979. 


Comparatively small in size, 
Foot Locker stores generate a 
high level of sales per square 
foot which is sustained by 
good year to year sales gains 
in older units. Because of their 
high productivity, mall devel¬ 
opers in general are most anx¬ 
ious to include Foot Locker in 
their new shopping center 


complexes. “America’s Most 
Complete Athletic Footwear 
Store” is likewise vigorously 
recruited as space becomes 
available in existing malls. At 
least 100 of these specialty 
stores are anticipated to open 
in each of the coming years, 
including five to ten a year in 
Canada. Sales are expected to 
more than double over the 
next four to five years with 
profits growing at a faster rate 
than sales. 


In response to consumer 
demand for quality merchan¬ 
dise at discount prices, Kinney 
in 1981 opened four outlet 
stores in the U.S. on an experi¬ 
mental basis. Results have 
been encouraging. Operating 
under the name “Frugal 
Frank’s Shoe Outlet,” 10 addi¬ 
tional units are planned to 
open in 1982 featuring Kinney 
and other brand-name men’s, 
women’s and children’s 
shoes, athletic footwear and 
handbags. 


During the year, installation of 
electronic point of sale sys¬ 
tems was completed in all Foot 
Locker, Susie’s Casuals and 
Frugal Frank’s Shoe Outlet 
stores and in 500 Kinney stores. 
The system, which provides 
current information on store 
operations and inventories, is 
expected to be installed in all 
Kinney units by the end of 1982. 

Kinney achieved record sales 
in Canada during 1981, and 


in Australia its Williams the 
Shoemen operation registered 
new highs in sales and earn¬ 
ings. Williams, which has ex¬ 
panded at a consistently con¬ 
servative rate over the past 
several years, will accelerate its 
expansion program somewhat 
in 1982 to open a total of 10 
new stores during the year. 



Kinney goes all out to satisfy 
the demand for western wear 
with a swaggering collection 
of cowboy boots from a herd 
of all-American shoe styles. 


KINNEY SHOES 
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Woolworth 

and 

Woolco Canada 


The severity of the Canadian 
recession is evident from the 
3.2% sales increase in local cur¬ 
rency, bringing sales to $1,669 
million. Sales per square foot 
in Canadian dollars rose 1.1% 
in Woolworth and declined 
0.8% in Woolco. The 21% 
decline in local currency 
income before unallocated 
items, to $60 million, is a 
reflection of the severe pres¬ 
sures on gross margins with 
escalating operating costs. 



The Canadian sports fan has 
a colorful choice at both 
Woolworth and Woolco from a 
full line of best-selling action 
wearables. 


(in Canadian dollars) 


1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Sales* (millions) 

Can $1,669 

1,617 

1,507 

1,319 

1,208 

Income before unallocated 
items (millions) 

Can$ 

60 

76 

83 

65 

56 

WOOLWORTH 

Sales (millions) 


320 

316 

310 

281 

274 

Selling area in square feet 
(millions) 


3.4 

3 A 

35 

3-5 

3.6 

Sales per square foot 

CanS 

94 

93 

89 

80 

76 

WOOLCO 

Sales (millions) 

CanS 1,329 

1,286 

1,185 

1,031 

926 

Selling area in square feet 
(millions) 


11.2 

10.7 

10.1 

9.6 

9.2 

Sales per square foot 

CanS 

119 

120 

117 

107 

101 


12 •Includes catalogue store sales 


by historical standards and as 
compared to those existing in 
the United States. 

In Canada, Woolworth oper¬ 
ates the nation’s largest variety 
store chain and under the 
Woolco name, the country's 
largest discount store chain. 
There is at least one Woolco 
unit in virtually every city with 
a population of 100,000 or 
more. With its wide geographic 
dispersal of stores across the 
entire nation, the Canadian 
company was not immune to 
the general softness of the 
economy. Rates of sales gains 
slowed perceptibly, pressure 
on gross margins was evident, 
and operating expenses 
moved upward. Nevertheless, 
the Canadian company margin¬ 
ally improved its market share. 

During the year, seven new 
Woolco units were opened 
including three in the oil-rich 
western provinces. Woolco cat¬ 
alogue operations continued 
growing as six new stores 
were opened in large and 
medium-sized shopping cen¬ 
ters. This specialty operation 
permits customers to select 
merchandise from 4,600 items 
displayed in full-color cata¬ 
logues which are issued annu¬ 
ally. Response from shoppers 
conscious of price and value 
has been good and plans call 
for opening new units in each 
of the coming years. 

During 1981, Woolworth stores 
in several downtown locations 
changed their merchandise 
mix to emphasize high fashion 
for the growing number of 
young working women. More 
space was allocated to im¬ 
proved lines of ladies’ mer¬ 
chandise, apparel and accesso¬ 
ries. Customer acceptance has 
been encouraging and the 
Canadian company plans to 
introduce the higher-price, 
fashion-oriented merchandise 
in additional downtown stores. 
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Germany 


Mexico 


The 1.9% increase in local cur¬ 
rency sales in 1981, to DM 1,718 
million, the smallest gain in 
many years, underscores the 
lack of vigor in the German 
economy. Sales per square foot 
in 1981 declined 1.1% to DM 
521. Gross margins in 1981 
were held very close to the 
1980 level but selling, general, 
and administrative expenses, 
as a percentage of sales, rose. 
Income before unallocated 
items declined 14.1% to DM 
128 million. With the mark 
18.9% below the prior year 
level in 1981, the decline in 
local currency income was 
magnified when translated into 
U.S. dollars. As a result income 
before unallocated items in 
U.S. dollars fell almost 30%. 

Woolworth’s results, as this 
report indicates, were 
adversely affected by the con¬ 
traction of consumer spending 



Woolworth, in Einbeck, Ger¬ 
many, adapts itself gracefully 
to the local architecture and 
community lifestyles. 


induced by the generally 
recessive economy. Unemploy¬ 
ment well over 6% of the total 
labor force and rising, reached 
levels in 1981 not seen in 29 
years, and inflation moved up 
toward 6% from the prior 
year’s 5.4%. Upward pressure 
on prices of imported prod¬ 
ucts was evident as the cost of 
dollar-denominated imports 
rose due to depreciation of the 
German mark. 

To improve its sales and mar¬ 
ket share under these con¬ 
ditions, Woolworth plans to 
concentrate on enlarging, re¬ 
modeling and improving its 
existing units where desirable 
and feasible. As new store op¬ 
portunities in larger cities are 
limited by market saturation, it 
will direct its expansion activi¬ 
ties to smaller communities 
with populations of 10,000 to 
20,000. Six such stores were 
opened in 1981 and five are 
planned for 1982. By opening 
units in these areas and con¬ 
tinuing to improve its mer¬ 
chandising format, Woolworth 
will strengthen its impressive 
consumer acceptance and 
presence throughout the 
nation. 


Total sales rose 31.9% to Ps 
2,679 million, all accounted for 
by increased sales per square 
foot. Local currency income 
before interest and taxes rose 
23.3%. The Company’s equity- 
in net income declined in 1981 
from the 1980 level because 
equity reflected 100% owner¬ 
ship for 1980 and the first half 
of 1981 and 49% ownership for 
the second half of 1981. 


This Mexico City store, all 
modern line and design, keeps 
in step with the cosmopolitan 
pace of the capital city. 


Fifty-one percent of the shares 
of Woolworth’s Mexican sub¬ 
sidiary were sold in July 1981 
to Mexican nationals qualifying 
under that nation’s Foreign 
Investment Law. This transac¬ 
tion removed the key legal 
impediment, existing since 
1973, to the continued growth 
of this highly successful opera¬ 
tion through new store devel¬ 
opment—a goal endorsed by 
all shareholders of the Mexi¬ 
can business. 


During the year, Woolworth 
strengthened its position in 
the important Mexico City 
market by enlarging and 
remodeling the first store it 
opened in the Republic some 
26 years ago on historic Insur- 
gentes Avenue. Consumer 
reaction to the larger unit and 
its expanded ready-to-wear 
and fashion merchandise 
augers well for the success of 
the expansion program 
planned for the coming years. 



(in German marks) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

(in pesos) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Sales (millions) 

Selling area in square feet 

DM1,718 

1,686 

1,572 

1,477 

1,336 

Sales (millions) 

Selling area in square feet 

Ps 2,679 

2,031 

1,597 

1,156 

977 

(millions) 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

(thousands) 

585 

585 

585 

585 

561 

Sales per square foot 

Income before unallocated 

DM 521 

527 

507 

492 

461 

Sales per square foot 

Income before interest and taxes 

Ps 4,579 

3,472 

2,730 

1,976 

1,742 

items (millions) 

DM 128 

149 

150 

146 

127 

(millions) 

Ps 471 

382 

257 

165 

145 
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Woolworth 

and 

Woolco Great Britain 


While local currency sales in 
1981 rose 10.5% to £1,052 
million, sales per square foot 
declined 4.7% following a 
smaller decline in 1980. In 
addition to weak total sales, 
the sales per square foot de¬ 
cline reflects acquisitions in 
1980 and 1981 and inclusion of 
their selling area for the entire 
year but sales only from the 
date of acquisition. Income 
before interest and taxes, in 
local currency, rose 6.6% in 




One of Great Britain’s smash 
hits...the B&Q Do-It-Yourself 
Supercentre, a fully stocked 
self-service market for the 
home handyman. 


1981, to £65 million, from £61 
million in 1980. The percent¬ 
age increase in 1981 sales and 
income expressed in U.S. dol¬ 
lars is smaller than the percent¬ 
age gains in local currency. This 
reflects a 16% decline in the 
average value of the pound ster¬ 
ling relative to the U.S. dollar. 

Operating in an economy hav¬ 
ing a jobless total of over three 
million, or more than 11% of 
the labor force, and an infla¬ 
tion rate of approximately 12%, 
Woolworth is further bur¬ 
dened by its heavy market sat¬ 
uration. Having over 900 
stores in a nation with about 
one fourth the population of 
the U.S. and one fortieth of its 
land mass, Woolworth has a 
multiple presence in each of 
the 50 metropolitan regions 
which collectively account for 
90% of the population. With a 
declining birth rate and no 
major shifts in population under¬ 
way or expected, the opportu¬ 
nity to add new units is small. 

Under these conditions and 
with increased parent com¬ 
pany management involve¬ 
ment, some new approaches 
have been instituted and older 
programs accelerated. For 
example: 

First, More emphasis is being 
placed on remodeling, restruc¬ 
turing, reformatting, remer¬ 
chandising and expanding ex¬ 
isting stores, rather than 
addition of large new stores. 

Second, The program to elimi¬ 
nate or reduce store space de¬ 
voted to food and other low- 
gross, low-growth items has 
been accelerated. 


(in pounds .sterling) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Sales (millions) 

Selling area in square feet 

£1,052 

952 

888 

823 

724 

(millions) 

12.8 

11.0 

10.1 

10.1 

10.1 

Sales per square foot 

Income before interest and taxes 

£ 82 

86 

88 

81 

72 

(millions) 

£ 65 

61 

71 

60 

55 
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Third, More space as well as 
increased advertising and pro¬ 
motional effort is being de¬ 
voted to upgraded, higher unit 
value, greater growth items 
such as apparel, consumer 
electronics, do-it-yourself 
items, sporting goods, etc. 

Fourth, More emphasis is be¬ 
ing placed on specialty mer¬ 
chandise retailing both via the 
start-up of new ventures as 
well as through acquisition. 
Toward this end: 
e Over the past decade, Shop¬ 
pers World, a viable and 
growing catalogue merchan¬ 
dise business, has been 
developed and expanded. 

• During the past two years, 
four Foot Locker stores and 
four Biirgermaster fast food 
units were opened on an 
experimental basis. During 
the same period, Woolworth 
launched four full line furni¬ 
ture stores, operating under 
the name Furnishing World, 
situated in close proxim¬ 
ity' to major population 
concentrations. 

» Utilizing funds generated by 
the sale of valuable, but in¬ 
sufficiently productive store 
properties, Woolworth in 

1980 acquired B&Q (Retail) 
Limited, a chain of fast grow¬ 
ing, well positioned do-it- 
yourself outlets. Fourteen 
new stores were opened in 

1981 bringing the year end 
total to 53- 

• In 1981 Woolworth became 
the leader of Britain’s do-it- 
yourself retail industry as its 
B&Q subsidiary acquired 
Dodge City, a 32 store opera¬ 
tion. The combined opera¬ 
tions of B & Q and Dodge 
City cover markets ranging 
from Scotland through 
Southern England. 

The British company will con¬ 
tinue to move in the main¬ 
stream of modern day retailing 
with merchandise mix respon¬ 
sive to consumer needs. 
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Summary Financial Data 
F.W. Woolworth p.I.c. 
an unconsolidated subsidiary 


Assets and Liabilities 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1981 

1980 

1979 

January 31,1982,1981 and 1980 (in millions) 


(in U.S. dollars) . 

(in pounds sterling) 

Current assets 

$ 570 

$ 599 

$ 529 

£ 303 

£254 

£234 

Owned and leased properties, net 

497 

579 

477 

264 

245 

210 

Other assets 

9 

9 

10 

5 

4 

4 

Goodwill 

62 

32 

- 

33 

14 

- 

Total assets 

1,138 

1,219 

1,016 

605 

517 

448 

Current liabilities 

489 

439 

416 

260 

186 

183 

Long-term debt 

— 

27 

23 

_ 

12 

10 

Deferred taxes and other credits 

Ill 

158 

89 

59 

67 

40 

Long-term obligations under capital leases 

79 

85 

60 

42 

36 

26 

Total liabilities 

679 

709 

588 

361 

301 

259 

Shareholders’ equity 

$ 459 

$ 510 

$ 428 

£ 244 

£216 

£189 

Revenues and Expenses for the Fiscal Years Ended January 31,1982, 

1981 and 1980 



Sales 

$2,066 

$2,228 

$1,915 

£1,052 

£952 

£888 

Income before taxes 

$ 88 

$ 105 

$ 128 

£ 45 

£ 44 

£ 59 

Income taxes 







Before stock relief tax benefits 

24 

50 

64 

12 

21 

29 

Stock relief tax benefits 

(31) 

(44) 

(53) 

(13) 

(22) 

(25) 


(7) 

6 

11 

(D 

(1) 

4 

Net income 

$ 95 

$ 99 

$ 117 

£ 46 

£ 45 

£ 55 

Changes in Working Capital for the Fiscal Years Ended January 31,1982,1981 and 1980 

Net income 

$ 95 

$ 99 

$ 117 

£ 46 

£ 45 

£ 55 

Depreciation 

24 

25 

20 

12 

11 

9 

Other 

(S3) 

4 

4 

(30) 

1 

2 

Working capital provided by operations 

60 

128 

141 

28 

57 

66 

Sales of owned properties 

70 

72 

13 

37 

31 

6 

Capitalized lease obligations 

11 

23 

(8) 

6 

10 

(3) 

Increase (decrease) in long-term debt 

(21) 

3 

1 

(ID 

1 

— 

Cash dividends 

(34) 

(43) 

(39) 

(18) 

(18) 

07) 

Additions to owned and leased properties 

(87) 

(117) 

(51) 

(46) 

(50) 

(23) 

Goodwill from acquisitions 

(38) 

(33) 

— 

(20) 

(14) 

— 

Foreign currency translation adjustment 

(39) 

14 

14 

— 

- 

- 

Increase (decrease) in working capital 

$ (78) 

$ 47 

$ 71 

£ (24) 

£ 17 

£ 29 

F. W. Woolworth Co.’s Equity Interest (52.6%) 

Equity interest at beginning of year 

$269 

$226 

$159 




Net income 

50 

52 

62 




Dividends 

(20) 

(22) 

(19) 




Foreign currency translation adjustment 

(57) 

13 

24 




Equity interest at end of year 

$242 

$269 

$226 





In 1979, legislation was enacted in the United Kingdom which eliminated the British subsidiary’s future tax liability for stock 
relief tax benefits claimed in 1973 and 1974 for increases in the monetary value of inventories. The law also provided that for 
years after 1974, the potential future liabilities would be eliminated six years following the year in which stock relief tax bene¬ 
fits were claimed. In 1981 legislation was passed which eliminated all potential future tax liabilities applicable to stock relief tax 
benefits. 

Based on management’s estimates of potential future tax liabilities, the Company restored to income $31 million (Company’s 
share $16 million) in 1981, $44 million (Company’s share $23 million) in 1980, and $53 million (Company’s share $28 million) 
in 1979- i 
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Financial Statements 


Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 


Basis of Presentation —All prior years’ financial information 
has been restated to reflect the Company’s election to adopt 
retroactively Statement of Financial Accounting Standard No. 

52, Accounting for Foreign Currency Translation, and to 
report the operations of the Company’s 49% owned Mexican 
subsidiary on the equity basis. 

Consolidation —The consolidated financial statements 
include the accounts of the Company and all wholly-owned 
domestic and foreign subsidiaries. The Company’s invest¬ 
ments in its 52.6% owned British subsidiary and 49% owned 
Mexican subsidiary are accounted for on the equity basis. See 
Summary Financial Data of the British subsidiary on page 15 
of this report. 

All subsidiaries’ results are based on fiscal years ending Janu¬ 
ary 31, except for the German and Australian subsidiaries 
whose fiscal years end December 31. 

Foreign Currency Translation —In accordance with Statement 
of Financial Accounting Standard No. 52, all assets and liabili¬ 
ties have been translated at the exchange rates prevailing at 
the respective balance sheet dates, and all income statement 
items have been translated using the weighted average 
exchange rates during the respective year. The gains and 
losses resulting from translating assets and liabilities at cur¬ 
rent rates are reported in shareholders’ equity. Gains and 
losses from foreign currency transactions are reported cur¬ 
rently in income. 

Merchandise Inventories —Inventories are valued at the lower 
of cost or market, using the retail method for merchandise in 
stores and warehouses. Cost is determined on the last-in, first- 
out basis for most domestic inventories, and the first-in, first- 
out basis for foreign inventories. 


Properties—Significant additions and improvements to pro¬ 
perties are capitalized; maintenance and repairs are charged 
to current operations as incurred. 

Depreciation and Amortization— Owned buildings and 
equipment are depreciated on a straight-line basis over the 
estimated useful lives of the assets. The principal annual rates 
of depreciation are 2 to 3% for buildings and 7 to 33% for 
furniture, fixtures and equipment. Leased properties under 
capital leases and improvements to leased premises are amor¬ 
tized on a straight-line basis over the lesser of the life of the 
asset or the term of the lease. 

Store Preopening Costs— Store preopening costs are charged 
to expense in the year incurred. 

Income Taxes— United States investment tax credits are 
accounted for under the “flow through” method and are thus 
applied as a reduction of income tax expense for the period 
in which expenditures create the tax benefit. 

Leases on Closed Facilities— Estimated future costs of leases 
on closed facilities are recognized in the period in which the 
determination to close is made. These costs represent the 
present value of expenditures for rents, real estate taxes and 
other occupancy costs, reduced by estimated income from 
subtenant leases. 


Report of Independent Accountants 




nee 

r aterhouse 


March 10,1982 

153 East 53rd Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212-371-2000 


To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of F. W Woolworth Co.: 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet and the related consolidated statements of income, changes in 
shareholders’ equity, and changes in financial position present fairly the financial position of F. W Woolworth Co. and its consoli¬ 
dated subsidiaries at January 31,1982,1981 and 1980, and the results of their operations and the changes in their financial position 
for the years then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a consistent basis after restate¬ 
ment for the change, with which we concur, in the method of accounting for foreign currency translation as described in the Sum¬ 
mary of Significant Accounting Policies. Our examinations of these statements were made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con¬ 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 
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Consolidated Statement off Income 

F. W Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


For the fiscal years ended January 31,1982,1981 and 1980 (in millions) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

Revenues 

Sales, including sales from leased departments of $303, $403, and $493 
Other income 

Gain on sale of Mexican shares 

$7,223 

27 

22 

$7,130 

20 

$6,715 

20 


7,272 

7,150 

6,735 


Costs and Expenses 


Costs of sales 

5,054 

4,970 

4,669 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses 

1,876 

1,782 

1,631 

Depreciation and amortization 

127 

123 

114 

Interest expense 

163 

143 

114 


7,220 

7,018 

6,528 

Income of Consolidated Companies Before Income Taxes 

52 

132 

207 

Income taxes 




Income tax provision for domestic and foreign companies 

26 

56 

101 

Refund of Advance Corporation Tax 

- 

(20) 

- 


26 

36 

101 

Income of Consolidated Companies 

26 

96 

106 


Equity in Net Income of Unconsolidated Subsidiaries 


Before British stock relief tax benefits 

40 

37 

39 

British stock relief tax benefits 

16 

23 

28 


56 

60 

67 

Net Income 

$ 82 

$ 156 

$ 173 


Net Income Per Common Share 


Primary 

$ 2.64 

$ 5.14 

$ 5.79 

Fully diluted 

2.60 

4.97 

5.55 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 16 and Financial Review on pages 22 to 28. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 

F.W Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


January 31,1982,1981 and 1980 (in millions)___1981 _ 1980 1979 


ASSETS 

Current Assets 

Cash 

Merchandise inventories 

Other current assets 

$ 16 
1,456 

152 

$ 30 

1,473 

138 

$ 19 
1,388 
139 


1,624 

1,641 

1,546 

Investment in Unconsolidated Subsidiaries 

251 

279 

239 

Owned Properties, less depreciation and amortization 

927 

898 

870 

Leased Properties Under Capital Leases, less amortization 

290 

323 

315 

Deferred Charges and Other Assets 

50 

53 

30 


$3,142 

$3,194 

$3,000 


LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


Current Liabilities 

Short-term debt 

$ 87 

$ 192 

$ 38 

Current portion of long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

51 

50 

38 

Accounts payable 

512 

414 

427 

Accrued liabilities 

252 

241 

207 

Dividends payable 

14 

14 

13 

Income taxes 

10 

28 

71 


926 

939 

794 

Long-Term Debt 

407 

366 

388 

Long-Term Obligations Under Capital Leases 

346 

377 

368 

Other Liabilities 

58 

40 

41 

Deferred Income Taxes 

33 

29 

27 

Shareholders’ Equity 

1,372 

1,443 

1,382 


$3,142 

$3,194 

$3,000 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 16 and Financial Review on pages 22 to 28. 
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Consolidated Statement of Changes in Shareholders’ Equity 

F.W Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


For the fiscal years ended January 31,1982,1981 and 1980 


(shares in thousands, amounts in millions) 

1981 


1980 


1979 



Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Preferred Stock 

Par value $1 per share, $2.20 Series A Convertible 
Preferred at stated value $4.73 Vs per share, 
7,000,000 shares authorized 

Outstanding at beginning of year 

Converted during year 

1,074 

(129) 

$ 5 

(D 

1,265 

(191) 

$ 6 
(1) 

1,736 

(471) 

$ 8 
(2) 

Outstanding at end of year 

945 

4 

1,074 

5 

1,265 

6 


Common Stock 

Par value $3.33 Vs per share, 60,000,000 shares 
authorized 

Issued at beginning of year 

Issued on conversion of preferred shares 

30,306 

182 

101 

1 

30,035 

271 

100 

1 

29,366 

669 

98 

2 

Issued at end of year 

30,488 

102 

30,306 

101 

30,035 

100 

Common stock in treasury at beginning of year 
Acquired at cost 

Issued under stock purchase plan 

Issued upon exercise of options 

(305) 

(15) 

147 

15 

(7) 

3 

(376) 

(100) 

146 

25 

(9) 

(2) 

3 

1 

(238) 

(328) 

185 

5 

(5) 

(9) 

5 

Common stock in treasury at end of year 

(158) 

(4) 

(305) 

(7) 

(376) 

(9) 

Common stock issued and outstanding 

30,330 

98 

30,001 

94 

29,659 

91 

Retained Earnings 

Balance at beginning of year 

Net income 

Cash dividends declared 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 

Stock option and purchase plan transactions, net 


1,312 

82 

(2) 

(54) 


1,213 

156 

(2) 

(54) 

(1) 


1,092 

173 

(3) 

(47) 

(2) 

Balance at end of year 


1,338 


1,312 


1,213 

Shareholders’ Equity Before Foreign 

Currency Translation Adjustment 


1,440 


1,411 


1310 


; oreign Currency Translation Adjustment 

Balance at beginning of year 

32 

72 

24 

Effect of fluctuations in foreign currency translation rates 

(100) 

(40) 

48 

Balance at end of year 

(68) 

32 

72 

Total Shareholders’ Equity 

$1,372 

$1,443 

$1382 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 16 and Financial Review on pages 22 to 28. 
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Consolidated Statement of Changes in Financial Position 

F.W Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


For the fiscal years ended January 31,1982,1981 and 1980 (in millions) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

Financial Resources Were Generated From: 

Income of consolidated companies 

$ 26 

$ 96 

$ 106 

Depreciation and amortization 

127 

123 

114 

Total 

153 

219 

220 

Dividends received from unconsolidated subsidiaries 

20 

31 

19 

Sales of properties 

15 

30 

23 

Sale of Mexican shares 

7 

— 

— 

Other 

25 

(21) 

6 

Total Financial Resources Generated 

220 

259 

268 


Financial Resources Were Used For: 

Increases (decreases) in working capital 

requirements (excluding cash and borrowings) 

Changes in inventory 

Changes in other current assets and liabilities 

Additions to owned properties and those occupied under capital leases 
Cash dividends 

Treasury stock transactions 

(17) 

(77) 

173 

56 

(3) 

85 

20 

227 

56 

(2) 

145 

(54) 

190 

50 

4 

Total Financial Resources Used 

132 

386 

335 

Foreign Currency Translation Adjustment 

(8) 

(15) 

5 

Additional Financial Resources Generated (Required) 

$ 80 

$(142) 

$ (62) 

Uses (Sources) of Additional Resources 




Increase (decrease) in cash 

$ (14) 

$ 11 

$ (25) 

(Increase) decrease in short-term debt 

105 

(154) 

(37) 

(Increase) decrease in long-term debt and capital lease obligations 

(Hi 

1 

- 


$ 80 

$(142) 

$ (62) 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 16 and Financial Review on pages 22 to 28. 
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Management’s Discussion of 
Operating Results and Financial Condition 


As a multinational retailer, the Company’s operating results 
and financial condition are affected by the economic and 
competitive forces of the various environments in which it 
operates. For the past three years, inflation has affected 
operating results adversely. 

Income of consolidated companies as a percent of sales was 
0.4% in 1981 compared to 1.3% in 1980 and 1.6% in 1979. Con¬ 
tributing to these results have been the effects of inflation, 
which are manifested in increased merchandising and operat¬ 
ing costs, high interest rates and changes in foreign currency 
exchange rates. In addition, the Company’s operating results 
have been affected by a continuing decline of business condi¬ 
tions in the countries in which it operates. 

The operating income (income before unallocated items) of 
foreign consolidated companies as a percentage of total con¬ 
solidated operating income was 49% in 1981 and 1980, and 
46% in 1979. Foreign companies’ operating income margins 
have generally been higher than those of domestic companies 
.due in part to the cost determination of inventories. While the 
Company uses the retail method to value merchandise inven¬ 
tories, cost is determined on the first-in, first-out (FIFO) basis 
for foreign companies, and on the last-in, first-out (LIFO) 
basis for domestic companies. In periods of inflation the FIFO 
method increases margins relative to the LIFO basis which, by 
more closely matching revenues with costs, depresses mar¬ 
gins. Foreign companies’ operating income has declined over 
the past three years partly due to a decline in the value of 
German and Canadian currencies in relation to the U.S. dollar. 

Interest expense has increased in each of the last three years 
due primarily to higher short-term interest rates and higher 
average short-term debt levels. 

The effective income tax rate of consolidated companies was 
50% in 1981,42% in 1980 and 49% in 1979. The 1980 rate does 
not reflect a $20 million Advance Corporation Tax refund 
from the British government for taxes withheld on dividends 
received from the British subsidiary in prior years. 

In order to comply with Mexican requirements for expansion, 
in July 1981 the Company sold 51% of its equity in its Mexican 
subsidiary. This resulted in a $15 million after-tax profit. 

Equity income from this unconsolidated subsidiary was $6 
million in 1981, $8 million in 1980, and $5 million in 1979. 
Equity income reflects 100% of that subsidiary’s earnings prior 
to the sale and 49% of that subsidiary’s earnings since July 
1981. 

Equity in the net income of the unconsolidated British subsid¬ 
iary included reversals of deferred taxes on stock relief of $16 
million in 1981, $23 million in 1980, and $28 million in 1979. 
Also included in equity income were after-tax gains on the 
sale of real estate of $18 million in 1981 and $6 million in 
1980. Equity income from operations decreased in 1981 due to 
a 16 % decline in the average value of the pound sterling in 
relation to the U.S. dollar and continued softness in the Brit¬ 
ish economy. 


As shown in the Consolidated Statement of Changes in Finan¬ 
cial Position, funds generated in 1981 exceeded those utilized 
for working capital, expansion, and dividends. Total liabilities 
were essentially unchanged from 1981. In 1980 and 1979, more 
funds were used than were generated. Based on current plans 
for 1982, which include additions to owned properties of $158 
million, management again anticipates that the Company will 
generate more funds than required. The percentage of aggre¬ 
gate short-term debt and long-term debt to the sum of total 
debt and total shareholders’ equity was 28% in 1981,29% in 
1980, and 24% in 1979. 

In January 1982, management elected to adopt retroactively 
Statement of Financial Accounting Standard No. 52, Account¬ 
ing for Foreign Currency Translation. Translation of all assets 
and liabilities at year end foreign currency exchange rates 
resulted in foreign currency translation charges to share¬ 
holders’ equity of $100 million in 1981, and $40 million in 
1980, and a foreign currency translation credit of $48 million 
in 1979. 

Management continues to analyze the profitability of existing 
stores in relation to markets in which the Company operates, 
the size of its stores, and the merchandise lines being offered, 
and, where warranted, makes appropriate changes. During 
the past three years the Company has closed 337 stores and 
leased departments; has reduced the size of existing stores by 
subleasing space to other Company operating units and to 
outsiders; and has assumed the operations of a significant 
number of departments formerly licensed to others. In addi¬ 
tion, in 1981 the Company provided $17 million primarily for 
the contraction or elimination of certain domestic facilities 
which do not meet its profitability criteria. In 1980 the Com¬ 
pany closed its operations in Spain, which were unprofitable. 

In October of 1981 Moody’s Investors Service lowered the 
Company’s senior debt rating from A to Baa. In December of 
1981 Standard and Poor’s Corp. lowered its rating of the 
Company’s senior debt from A to BBB+ and its rating of the 
Company’s commercial paper from A-l to A-2. These actions 
were attributed to the Company’s weak operating results, par¬ 
ticularly in U.S. Woolco stores. 

The Company meets seasonal working capital demands by the 
issuance of commercial paper and the use of short-term lines 
of credit, of which $813 million were available at January 31, 
1982. In addition, in November of 1981 the Company entered 
into two three-year revolving credit agreements totaling $225 
million. In February 1982 the Company entered into a three 
year $75 million term loan agreement, the proceeds of which 
were used to reduce short-term debt. Presently, short-term 
lines of credit are considered more than adequate to meet 
seasonal working capital requirements. However, depending 
on market conditions, the Company may utilize other sources 
of outside financing, either long-term or short-term. 

For a more detailed analysis of operating results and financial 
condition see Financial Review beginning on page 22. For 
required information on the effects of inflation on the Com¬ 
pany see page 28. 
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Financial Review 


Sales Net Income 


An analysis of sales contribution 
ity and geographic area follows: 

(in millions) 1981 

i by management responsibil- 

1980 1979 1978 1977 

Domestic: 

U.S. Division 

Woolworth 

Woolco 

$1,686 

2,145 

$1,699 

2,027 

$1,645 

1,891 

$1,540 

1,710 

$1,464 

1,540 

Kinnev 

3,831 

914 

3,726 

814 

3,536 

755 

3,250 

672 

3,004 

574 

Richman 

186 

179 

184 

177 

157 

*J. Brannam and Shirt 
Closet 

60 

28 

4 



Intersegment sales 

(76) 

(60) 

(46) 

(41) 

(36) 

Total domestic 

4,915 

4,687 

4,433 

4,058 

3,699 

% change from prior year 

4.9 

5.7 

9.2 

9.7 

10.0 

Foreign: 

Canada 

1,394 

1,379 

1,289 

1,147 

1,125 

Germany 

762 

922 

863 

743 

581 

Kinney: Canada and 
Australia 

222 

198 

171 

136 

116 

Intersegment sales 
and sales of 
discontinued 
operations 

(70) 

(56) 

(41) 

(32) 

(30) 

Total foreign 

2,308 

2,443 

2,282 

1,994 

1,792 

% change from prior year 

(5.5) 

7.1 

14.4 

11.3 

2.9 

Total sales 

$7,223 

$7,130 

$6,715 

$6,052 

$5,491 

% change from prior year 

1.3 

6.2 

11.0 

- 10.2 

76 


In 1981 sales increased 1.3% over the prior year level. Domes¬ 
tic sales increased 4.9% and foreign sales declined 5.5%. The 
1981 decline in foreign sales resulted from a strengthening of 
the U.S. dollar in relation to currencies of foreign countries in 
which the Company operates. If foreign sales had been 
translated at the 1980 translation rates, 1981 foreign sales 
would have increased by 3.0%, and the total sales increase 
would have been 4.2%. 

Increases in sales over the past five years resulted from infla¬ 
tion and sales gains at existing stores, and the addition of new 
stores. For further information on sales, sales per square foot, 
and operating income in local currency’, see pages 6 to 14 of 
this Annual Report. 


The Company elected in 1981 to adopt retroactively Statement 
of Financial Accounting Standard (FAS) No. 52. The effect of 
this accounting change was to eliminate foreign currency 
translation losses of $24 million, or $.78 per share in 1981. 

The effect on prior years follows: 

1980 1979 1978 1977 

Net income reported (millions) 

$161 

$180 

$130 

$ 85 

FAS 52 effect (millions) 


(5) 

(7) 

- 

19 

Restated (millions) 


$'156 

$173 

$130 

$104 

Primary earnings per share 
reported 


$5.30 

$6.02 

$4.34 

$2.81 

FAS 52 effect 


(.16) 

(.23) 

(.02) 

.61 

Restated 


$5.14 

$5.79 

$4.32 

$342 

An analysis of income by management responsibility and 


geographic area follows: 

(in millions) 1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Income before 
unallocated items 
Domestic: 

U.S. Division 
Woolworth 

$ 73 

$ 80 

$ 83 

$ 73 

$ 58 

Woolco 

(19) 

14 

25 

27 

12 . 


54 

94 

108 

100 

70 

Kinnev 

87 

81 

84 

90 

75 

Richman 

(5) 

(4) 

4 

11 

6 

*J. Brannam and 

Shirt Closet 

(4) 

(4) 

(1) 

_ 

_ 

Total domestic 

132 

167 

195 

201 

151 

Foreign: 

Canada 

50 

65 

71 

56 

52 

Germanv 

57 

81 

83 

74 

55 

Kinney: Canada and 
Australia 

18 

15 

14 

12 

7 

Spain 

- 

(2) 

(1) 

(1) 

- 

Total foreign 

125 

159 

167 

141 

114 

Operating income 

257 

326 

362 

342 

265 

Unallocated items 

Gain on sale of 

Mexican shares 

22 





Corporate expense 

(25) 

(15) 

(11) 

(7) 

(4) 

Service charges 
on receivables sold 

(39) 

(36) 

(30) 

(20) 

(15) 

Interest expense 

(163) 

(143) 

(114) 

(93) 

(85) 

Income taxes 

(26) 

(36) 

(101) 

(120) 

(80) 


(231) 

(230) 

(256) 

(240) 

(184) 

Income of consolidated 
companies 

26 

96 

106 

102 

81 

Equity in net income of 
unconsolidated 
subsidiaries 

Great Britain 

50 

52 

62 

25 

20 

Mexico 

6 

8 

5 

3 

_3 


56 

60 

67 

28 

_23 

Net income 

$ 82 

$156 

$173 

$130 

$104 
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Operating income of consolidated companies declined 2196 in 
1981 and 1096 in 1980. Domestic operating income declined 
2196 in 1981 and 1496 in 1980. Foreign operating income 
declined 2196 in 1981 and 596 in 1980. All operating units expe¬ 
rienced operating income declines during the past two years 
except for each of the Kinney operations in 1981 and Kinneys 
foreign operations in 1980. Disappointing sales levels, con¬ 
tinuing competitive pressures on margins, and increased per¬ 
sonnel and energy-related operating costs all had a negative 
impact on operating income of consolidated companies. 

Despite the sharp decline in operating income of U.S. Woolco, 
domestic companies’ contribution to total operating income 
was 5196 for both 1980 and 1981. This was due in part to the 
impact of the decline in values of foreign currencies in rela¬ 
tion to the U.S. dollar. Following are the weighted average for¬ 
eign exchange rates used to translate foreign operating results • 
into U.S. dollars: 



Canada 

Germany 

Australia 

1979 rate 

.8558 

•5492 

1.1172 

1980 rate 

.8525 

.5470 

1.1429 

% change 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

2.3 

1981 rate 

.8349 

.4434 

1.1492 

% change 

(2.1) 

(18.9) 

0.6 


The 18.996 decline in the value of the German mark from 1980 
to 1981 had a significant impact on operating income compari¬ 
sons. Had the value of the German mark remained at the 1980 
level, 1981 German operating income would have been $13 
million higher than reported, or a decline of 1496, compared 
with the 3096 actually reported. 

Included .in 1981 unallocated corporate expense is a $17 mil¬ 
lion provision primarily for the contraction or elimination of 
certain domestic facilities. 

The Company’s equity in the net income of its British subsidi¬ 
ary, EW Woolworth p.l.c., included reversals of deferred taxes 
on stock relief of $16 million in 1981, $23 million in 1980, and 
$28 million in 1979. Also included in equity income were 
after-tax gains on the sale of real estate of $18 million in 1981 
and $6 million in 1980. Equity income from operations 
decreased in 1981 due to continued softness in the British 
economy and a 1696 decline in the average value of the pound 
sterling in relation to the U.S. dollar. 


Ratios useful in analyzing consolidated companies’ results of 
operations are as follows: 


(% of sales) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Costs of sales 

Selling, general, and 
administrative 

70.0% 

69.7% 

69.5% 

67.5% 

69.5% 

expenses 

Depreciation and 

26.0 

25.0 

24.3 

25.8 

24.4 

amortization 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

Interest 

2.2 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

Income taxes 

Income of consolidated 

0.4 

0.5 

.1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

companies 

0.4 

1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 


Costs of Sales 


Gross margins over the last five years have been affected by 
the determination of inventory cost on the LIFO basis for 
domestic companies. LIFO provisions were $44 million in 
1981, $48 million in 1980, $46 million in 1979, $23 million in 
1978, and $16 million in 1977. 

Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses 


Selling, general, and administrative expenses increased 5.396 
in 1981 and 9.396 in 1980 over the comparable prior year due 
primarily to increases in personnel and energy-related costs 
and increases in service charges on receivables sold, a cost 
associated with credit sales. Included in 1981 selling, general, 
and administrative expenses is the $17 million provision pri¬ 
marily for the contraction or elimination of certain domestic 
facilities. In addition, advertising expenses amounted to $186 
million in 1981, $176 million in 1980, and $167 million in 1979- 


Depreciation and Amortization 


Depreciation and amortization expense attributable to owned 
properties and leased properties under capital leases by 
management responsibility and geographic area is as follows: 

(in millions) 1981 1980 1979 1978 1977 

Domestic: 

U.S. Division 

Woolworth 

$ 26 

$ 28 

$ 27 

$ 28 

$ 32 

Woolco 

35 

33 

31 

26 

24 


61 

61 

58 

54 

56 

Kinnev 

23 

20 

17 

14 

12 

Richman 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

•J. Brannam and Shirt 
Closet 

f 

! 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Corporate 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total domestic 

92 

87 

79 

72 

72 

Foreign: 

Canada 

17 

16 

15 

14 

14 

Germany 

15 

18 

18 

17 

14 

Kinney: Canada and 
Australia 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total foreign 

35 

36 

35 

33 

30 


SI 27 

$123 

$114 

$105 

$102 


23 
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Interest Expense 


Interest expense consisted of the following: 



(in millions) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

Short-term debt 

$ 97 

S 72 

S 45 

Long-term debt 

30 

31 

32 

Interest capitalized 

(4) 

- 

- 

Total interest on debt 

123 

103 

77 

Imputed interest on 




capital leases 

40 

40 

37 

Total interest expense 

SI 63 

S143 

$114 


Interest expense increased 14.0% in 1981 and 25.4% in 1980 
over the comparable prior year due to higher short-term 
interest rates and higher average short-term borrowing levels. 
The average rate of interest on total debt was 13.4% in 1981, 
11.7% in 1980, and 10.3% in 1979. 


Taxes on Income 


The following presents the domestic and foreign components 
of consolidated companies’ income before income taxes: 

(in millions) 1981 1980 1979 

United States 

$(41) 

$ 5 

S 72 

Foreign 

93 

127 

135 

Income before income taxes 

$ 52 

$132 

$207 

Income taxes of consolidated companies consist of the 


following: 

(in millions) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

Current: 

Federal 

$(18) 

$ (6) 

$ 29 

State and local 

5 

3 

5 

Foreign 

34 

54 

66 

Total current provision 

21 

51 

100 

Deferred: 

Federal 

— 

] 

(3) 

State and local 

- 

— 


Foreign 

5 

4 

4 

Total deferred provision 

5 

5 

1 

Refund of Advance Corporation Tax 

- 

(20) 

- 

Total provision for income taxes 

$26 

$ 36 

$101 


Deferred taxes arise principally from the use of accelerated 
depredation, the accounting for capitalized leases, and 
foreign dividends. 


Set forth below are the significant differences (expressed as a 
percentage of pretax income) between the statutory United 
States federal income tax rate and the effective income tax 
rate as reflected in the accompanying consolidated statement 
of income: 



1981 

1980 

1979 

Statutory federal income tax rate 

46.0% 

46.0% 

46.0% 

State and local income taxes 

9.2 

1.1 

1.3 

Investment tax credit 

(15.6) 

(6.7) 

(2.6) 

Effect of U.S. pretax accounting loss 

Prior provisions no longer considered 

36.3 

“ 


necessary 

(19.0) 



Foreign income taxed at higher/dower) rates 

(5.8) 

0.1 

3.8 

Other items, net 

(1.1) 

1.9 

0.3 


50.0 

42.4 

48.8 

Refund of Advance Corporation Tax 

- 

(15.2) 

- 


50.0% 

27.2% 

48.8% 


Provision has been made in the accompanying consolidated 
statement of income for additional United States and foreign 
income taxes applicable to dividends received or expected to 
be received from subsidiaries. The amount of unremitted 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries, on which no such tax is pro¬ 
vided and is considered to have been permanently reinvested 
in the subsidiaries, totaled $629 million at January 31,1982. 

Retirement Plans 


The consolidated companies have noncontributory retirement 
plans for qualified employees. Provisions for earned benefits 
are made by payments to insurance companies to purchase 
annuity contracts, by contributions to trust funds, and by 
balance sheet accruals, and include amortization of prior 
service costs generally over ten to fort)' year periods. 

The total cost of retirement plans amounted to $25 million 
in 1981, $28 million in 1980, and $26 million in 1979- 
Comparisons of accumulated plan benefits and plan net assets 
as of the latest actuarial valuations, are shown below: 


As olJanuary 1, (in millions) 

1981 

1980 

Actuarial present value of 
accumulated plan benefits: 

Vested 

$303 

$293 

Noil-vested 

23 

21 


$326 

$314 

Net assets available for benefits 

$330 

$276 

Weighted average assumed rate 
of return 

6.1% 

5.8% 


Changes in certain actuarial assumptions had the effect of 
reducing the present value of accumulated plan benefits by 
$9 million in 1981 and $10 million in 1980. 
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Assets 


Total Assets 


Following is an analysis of total 
sibility and geographic area: 

As of January 31, 1982 

assets by management respon- 

1981 1980 1979 1978 

Domestic- 
U.S. Division 
Woolworth 

(in 

S 508 

millions) 

S 577 

$ 537 

$ 545 

$ 560 

Woolco 

790 

806 

697 

635 

570 


1,29B 

1,383 

1,234 

1,180 

1,130 

Kmnev 

435 

392 

353 

330 

285 

Richman 

88 

92 

88 

93 

83 

•J.Brannam and Shirt 
Closet 

30 

22 

7 



Corporate 

63 

67 

76 

59 

20 

Total domestic 

1,914 

1,956 

1,758 

1,662 

1,518 


Foreign: 

Canada 

468 

440 

449 

384 

364 

Germany 

403 

434 

455 

441 

362 

Kinney: Canada and 
Australia 

106 

85 

76 

61 

52 


- 


23 

23 

22 

Investment in Great 
Britain 

242 

269 

226 

159 

148 

Investment in Mexico 

9 

10 

13 

8 

5 


Total foreign 

1,228 1,238 

1,242 

1,076 

953 


$3,142 $3,194 

$3,000 

$2,738 

$2,471 


Merchandise Inventories 


As of January 31, 


1982 

1981 

1980 

LIFO inventories 


(in millions) 

$ 812 $ 839 

$ 762 

FIFO inventories 


644 

634 

626 



$1,456 

$1,473 

$1388 

Excess of FIFO cost c 

iver stated LIFO cost 

$ 207 

$ 163 

$ 115 


Increases in inventories reflect, primarily, the addition of new 
stores, the assumption of operations of departments formerly 
licensed to others, and inflation. 


Properties 


Owned properties and leased properties under capital leases 
at year end were as follows: 

As of January 31, 1982 1981 1980 


(in millions) 


Land and buildings 

Owned 

$ 443 

$ 438 

$ 456 

Leased 

457 

485 

477 


900 

923 

933 

Furniture, Fixtures and equipment 

Owned 

614 

592 

576 

Leased 

61 

65 

53 


675 

657 

629 


1,575 

1,580 

1,562 

Less accumulated depreciation and 

amortization 

666 

648 

640 


909 

932 

922 

Buildings on leased ground, less amortization 

42 

45 

52 

Alterations to leased and owned buildings, 

less amortization 

266 

244 

211 


$1,217 

$1,221 

$1,185 

An analysis of net properties by management responsibility 

and geographic area follows: 

As of January 31, 

1982 

1981 

1980 


(in millions) 


Domestic: 

U.S. Division 

Woolworth 

$ 196 

$ 206 

$ 213 

Woolco 

294 

306 

287 


490 

512 

500 

Kinnev 

210 

197 

172 

Richman 

28 

27 

23 

*J. Brannam and Shirt Closet 

10 

7 

2 

Corporate 

37 

34 

22 

Total domestic 

775 

777 

719 

Foreign: 

Canada 

157 

152 

151 

Germany 

258 

269 

278 

Spain 

- 

— 

18 

Kinney: Canada and Australia 

27 

23 

19 

Total foreign 

442 

444 

466 


$1,217 $1,221 $1,185 
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Liabilities 


Capital expenditures for owned properties and additions to 
leased properties under capital leases by management 
responsibility and geographic area during the past five years 
are as follows: 


(in millions) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Domestic: 

U.S. Division 

Woolworth 

$ 19 

S 23 

$ 33 

$ 46 

$ 28 

Woolco 

26 

58 

54 

56 

35 


45 

81 

87 

102 

63 

Kinnev 

40 

45 

43 

29 

24 

Richman 

6 

G 

5 

4 

4 

*J. Brannam and Shirt 
Closet 

4 

5 

3 



Corporate 

5 

14 

5 

4 

2 

Total domestic 

100 

153 

143 

139 

93 

Foreign: 

Canada 

23 

22 

22 

21 

16 

Germany 

42 

45 

19 

11 

25 

Kinney: Canada and 
Australia 

8 

7 

6 

5 

3 

Total foreign 

73 

74 

47 

37 

44 


$173 

$227 

$190 

$176 

$137 


Additions attributable to properties occupied under capital 
leases were $12 million in 1981, $48 million in 1980, $54 mil¬ 
lion in 1979, $51 million in 1978, and $26 million in 1977. 

Costs incurred for repairs and maintenance were $64 million 
in 1981, $60 million in 1980, $54 million in 1979, $47 million 
in 1978, and $42 million in 1977. 


Short-Term Borrowings 


Short-term borrowings consisted of the following 
As of January 31, 1982 

1981 

1980 


(in millions) 


Short-term debt 

Bank loans 

s - 

$102 

$ 38 

Commercial paper 

87 

90 

- 


87 

192 

38 

Current portion of long-term debt and capital 

lease obligations 

51 

50 

38 


$138 

$242 

$ 76 


Unused lines of credit available to the Company totaled $813 
million at January 31,1982. Lines of credit are maintained in 
full support of outstanding commercial paper. In addition, in 
November 1981 the Company entered into two three-year 
revolving credit agreements with 19 banks, which permit 
aggregate borrowings of up to $225 million. 

Statistical information regarding short-term debt and interest 
rates follows: 



1981 

1980 

1979 


(in millions) 


Outstanding balance during the year 


$ 87 

$ 38 

$ 1 

High 

870 

751 

523 


583 

504 

351 

Weighted average interest rate 

During the year 

16.6% 

14.3% 

12.8% 

At year end 

13.7% 

15.9% 

15.1% 


In accordance with informal agreements with certain banks, 
the Company maintains compensating balances throughout 
the year. Compensating balances are maintained in terms of 
average bank balances over a period of time, rather than fixed 
balances constantly maintained on deposit. 

Long-Term Debt and Capital Lease Obligations 


The following is a summary of long-term debt and capital 
lease obligations at year end: 


As of January 31, 

1982 

1981 

1980 


(in millions) 


Bank loans and commercial paper 

$ 75 

$ — 

$ - 

5% notes parable 

- 

10 

24 

7.375% sinking fund debentures payable 




through 1996 

81 

92 

94 

8.25% bank notes parable 1982-1984 

24 

36 

40 

9% sinking fund debentures payable 




1985-1999 

125 

125 

125 

10% Canadian sinking fund debentures 




payable 1984-2003 

46 

46 

47 

5% to 13-5% mortgage and note obligations 




on real estate payable to 2007 

37 

35 

33 

Other 

19 

22 

25 

Total long-term debt 

407 

366 

388 

Capital lease obligations 

346 

377 

368 


$753 

$743 

$756 
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On February 10,1982 the Company entered into a three year 
$75 million term loan agreement with five banks. The borrow¬ 
ings, which may be repaid at any time, were in domestic and 
Eurodollar funds, and bear interest, at the Company’s option, 
at floating or fixed rates. The proceeds of this loan were used 
to repay short-term debt. Accordingly, at January 31,1982, $75 
million of short-term debt was reclassified as long-term debt. 

The indenture relating to the 7.375% sinking fund debentures 
provides that the Company annually pay $6 million into a 
sinking fund. The debentures may be redeemed at the option 
of the Company in whole or in part at annually declining pre¬ 
miums, presently 3.7%. 

The indenture relating to the 9% sinking fund debentures 
provides that the Company annually pay $4 million into a 
sinking fund from 1985 to 1989, and $10 million thereafter. 
The debentures may be redeemed at the option of the Com¬ 
pany in whole or in part at annually declining premiums, 
presently 5.4%. 

The indenture relating to the 10% Canadian sinking fund 
debentures provides that the Company annually pay into a 
sinking fund $1 million from 1984 to i988, $2 million from 
1989 to 1998 , and $3 million from 1999 to 2002. The deben¬ 
tures may be redeemed at the option of the Company in 
whole or in part at annuallv declining premiums, presentlv 
8 . 2 %. 

Certain of the debt agreements have restrictive covenants 
which, among other matters, require the maintenance of 
minimum consolidated net worth and working capital levels. 

Maturities of long-term debt and minimum rental payments 
under capital leases in future periods are as follows: 


(in million. 1 .) 

Long-term 

debt 

Capital 

leases 

Total 

1982 

$ 27 

S 71 

$ 98 

1983 

20 


88 

1984 

95 

66 

161 

1985 

19 

63 

82 

1986 

15 

60 

75 

Thereafter 

258 

486 

744 

Total 

434 

814 

1,248 

Less future interest and executory expenses 
Less amount included in short-term 


444 

444 

borrowings 

27 

24 

51 

Total 

$407 

$346 

$753 


The minimum lease payments above have not been reduced 
by minimum sublease income of $9 million due in the future 
under noncancelable subleases. 


Operating Leases 

The Company is obligated under operating leases for a major 
portion of its store properties and equipment. Many of the 
store leases contain renewal options, ranging from five to ten 
years. Management expects that in the ordinary course of 
business expiring leases will be renewed or replaced by 
leases on other premises. Certain leases provide for addi¬ 
tional rental payments based on a percentage of store sales. 


Rental expense was: 


(in millions) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

Minimum rentals 

Contingent rent based on sales (including 

$245 

$219 

$192 

leases capitalized) 

34 

34 

31 

Sublease income 

(33) 

(44) 

(52) 

Total 

5246 

$209 

$171 

Minimum annual rents under noncancelable operating leases 

are as follows: 




(in millions) 




1982 



$ 215 

1983 



207 

1984 



200 

1985 



193 

1986 



179 

Thereafter 



1334 


Minimum annual rents above have not been reduced by 
minimum sublease income of $20 million due in the future 
under noncancelable subleases. 


Accrued Liabilities 


Accrued liabilities consist of the following: 

As of January 31, 1982 

1981 

1980 

Compensation 

(in millions) 

$ 76 $ 76 

$ 85 

Taxes (other than income—principally 
withholding) 

65 

56 

52 

Other 

111 

109 

70 


$252 

$241 

$207 

Preferred Stock 





At January 31,1982 the $2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred 
Stock had an involuntary liquidation value of $42 million. The 
stock is cumulative, voting and convertible at any time 
at the rate of 1.42 shares of common stock for each share 
of preferred stock, subject to anti-dilution provisions. The 
Company has reserved 1,342,712 shares of common stock for 
the conversion. At the option of the Company, the preferred 
stock is redeemable at $45.00 per share. 
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Stock Option and Purchase Plans 


The Company has a stock option plan approved by the 
shareholders in 1976 under which options to acquire shares 
of the Company’s common stock are granted to eligible 
employees at the market price on the date of grant. Options 
are not exercisable until one year from the date of grant; 
unexercised options expire five years from date of grant if 
they are designated as qualified options or ten years from 
date of grant if they are designated as non-qualified options. 
Approximately 600 employees held outstanding options at 
January 31,1982. No further options may be granted. 

The Company also has a 1977 and a 1981 Employees’ Stock 
Purchase Plan under which eligible employees may contrib¬ 
ute up to 10% of their compensation up to a maximum of 
$25,000 through payroll deductions which entitles them to 
purchase shares of common stock of the Company at 85% of 
the lower market price on one of two specified dates. At 
January 31,1982 approximately 60,000 employees were 
eligible to participate in the plans. Of these employees, 
approximately 6,000 were actually participating. At January 31, 


1982 a total of 630,138 shares had been purchased under the 
1977 plan, with 119,862 remaining available. The 1977 plan 
expires in 1982. A total of 1,000,000 shares are available for 
purchase under the 1981 plan. 

Common shares sold upon exercise of stock options and 
purchases under the Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan have 
been treasury shares. Differences between the proceeds 
received therefor and the cost of the treasury stock are 
charged or credited to additional paid-in capital or retained 
earnings, as appropriate. 

On April 14,1982, the Board of Directors of the Company 
adopted a stock option plan, subject to shareholder approval at 
the Annual Meeting of Shareholders on June 17,1982. Under 
the terms of this plan, options for up to 1,000,000 shares will be 
available for grant to eligible executives. It is anticipated that a 
group of not more than 200 officers and key employees of the 
F. W. Woolworth Co. and its North American subsidiaries will be 
granted options under this plan. 


Pertinent stock option information follows: 




1981 



1980 



1979 


Qualified 

Non-Qualified 

Qualified 

Non-Qualified 

Qualified 

Non-Quahfied 


(in thousands) 


(in thousands) 


(in thousands) 


Shares authorized 


700 



700 



700 


Options for shares granted 

_ 


_ 

_ 


136 

53 


18 

Exercised (at $18.75 to $29.0625 per share) 

10 


5 

11 


14 



4 

Cancelled 

97 


20 

37 


5 

10 


9 

Outstanding at end of year 

Exercisable at end of vear 

81 


414 

188 


439 

236 


322 

(at $18 75 to $29.0625 per share) 

Shares reserved for future grants 

81 

- 

347 

163 

43 

294 

168 

137 

287 


Supplementary Information on Inflation Accounting and Changing Prices 


Following is required supplemental unaudited information as 
prescribed by Statement of Financial Accounting Standard No. 
33, “Financial Reporting and Changing Prices.” This statement 
requires that merchandise inventories, properties, and their 
related impacts on cost of sales and depreciation and amorti¬ 
zation expenses be adjusted under the constant dollar and 
current cost methods. All other components of net income 
are considered to be reflective of both constant dollars and 
current costs for the current year and accordingly have not 
been adjusted. 

Under the constant dollar method historical costs are restated 
into dollars of equal purchasing power as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index—All Urban Consumers (CPI-U). 
Amounts in foreign currencies are translated into U.S. dollars 
in accordance with Statement of Financial Accounting Stan¬ 
dard No. 8 before adjustment for general inflation. 

Under the current cost method, all inventories have been val¬ 
ued at latest acquisition costs. Merchandise costs have been 
allocated to revenues based on the last-in, first-out method, 
which approximates current costs. Current costs of properties 
were determined based on the estimated cost to replace pro¬ 


ductive capacity of those assets. Amounts in foreign currencies 
were first adjusted to current costs and then translated into 
U.S. dollars. Inventories and properties were translated at 
year end exchange rates; cost of sales and depreciation and 
amortization expenses were translated at yearly average rates. 

For comparability, prior years’ constant dollar and current 
cost data have been restated into 1981 dollars using the CPI-U 
index. 

Net assets at year end under both methods reflect higher costs 
of inventories and properties. Current cost of inventories at 
January 31,1982 was $1,648 million. The current cost of 
owned property and leased properties under capital leases, 
net of depreciation and amortization, was $1,932 million. 

As shown in the Five Year Summary of Selected Financial 
Information, the Company’s estimate of inflation in sales has 
been computed using inflation rates of general merchandise 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for domestic sales, 
coupled with local inflation indexes for foreign sales. 
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Five Year Summary of Selected Financial Information 


(In average 1981 dollars) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Sales (in millions) 






CPI-U index 

$7,223 

$7,849 

58377 

$8,428 

$8,250 

BLS and foreign indexes 

7,223 

7,605 

7,670 

7348 

7,058 

Constant dollar information 






(in millions except per share amounts) 






Income (loss) from continuing operations 

$(161) 

$ (87) 

5 4 



Income (loss) per common share from continuing operations 

(5.40) 

(2.99) 

.01 



Purchasing power gain 

132 

187 

228 



Net assets (equitv) at vear end 

2,635 

2,701 

2,502 



Net assets (equity) per common share 

85.54 

88.28 

82.41 



Current cost information 






(in millions except per share amounts) 






Income (loss) from continuing operations 

$ (51) 

$ 69 

$ 118 



Income (loss) per common share from continuing operations 

(176) 

2.22 

3.89 



Excess of increase in general price level over 






increase in specific prices 

179 

214 

201 



Net assets (equity) at year end 

2,334 

2,554 

2,631 



Net assets (equity) per common share 

75.61 

83.36 

86.76 



Dividends per common share 

$ 1.80 

$ 198 

$ 2.00 

$ 1.95 

$ 2.10 

Market price per common share at fiscal year end 

16% 

25% 

28% 

27% 

26% 

Dow-Jones Industrial Average 






Price at fiscal year end 

845.49 

997.10 

1,029.82 

1,126.35 

1,127.72 

Dividends 

56.22 

59.84 

63.60 

67.57 

68.87 

Average CPI-U index (1967=100) 

274 2 

249.1 

219.8 

196.9 

182.5 

Percent increase in CPI-U index 

10.1% 

13.3% 

11.6% 

7.9% 

6.6% 

Percent increase in BLS and foreign indexes 

66% 

7.0% 

6.2% 

5.4% 

4.7% 

1S81 Consolidated Statement of Income Adjusted for Inflation 


m Adjusted 



historical 

Constant 

Current 

(in millions except per share amounts) 

dollars* 

dollar 

cost 

Sales and other income 

Costs and expenses 

$7,272 

$7,272 

$7,272 

Costs of sales 

Selling, general, and administrative 

5,063 

5,174 

5,100 

expenses 

1,878 

1,878 

1,878 

Depreciation and amortization 

127 

235 

199 

Interest expense 

164 

164 

164 


7,232 

7,451 

7,341 

Income (loss) of consolidated companies 
before income taxes 

40 

(179) 

(69) 

Income taxes 

26 

26 

26 

Income (loss) of consolidated companies 
Equity in net income of unconsolidated 

14 

(205) 

(95) 

subsidiaries 

44 

44 

44 

Net income (loss) 

$ 58 

$ (161) 

$ (51) 

Net income (loss) per common share 

$ 1.86 

$(5.40) 

$(1.76) 

Increase in general price level of inventory 
and property 



$ 292 

Less effect of increase in specific prices 



113 

Excess of increase in general price level 




over increase in specific prices 



$ 179 


Using both methods of inflation accounting, the Company 
benefited from inflation to the extent that it had more mone¬ 
tary liabilities than assets during the year. Most of the 
Company’s assets are non-monetary (inventories and proper¬ 
ties), while most liabilities are monetary (payables and bor¬ 
rowings). The “purchasing power gain” results from the fact 
that the net monetary liabilities can be paid with dollars of 
less purchasing power. 

Management does not believe that either method of inflation 
accounting required by the FASB accurately reflects the 
impact of inflation on the Company. Inflation as measured by 
the United States CPI-U is almost double the actual rate of 
inflation on merchandise the Company sells domestically. In 
addition, this inflation rate does not measure the inflation 
experienced by our foreign operations. Further, management 
would caution the reader as to the usefulness of this informa¬ 
tion due to the fact that all other assets, liabilities and 
expenses have not been adjusted. 


‘Financial data of foreign operations have been translated in accordance with 
Statement of Financial Accounting Standard No. 8. 
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Shareholder Information 


Quarterly Results 


F.W Woolworth Co. common stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and traded on the New York, Boston, Cincin¬ 
nati, Midwest, Philadelphia and Pacific Stock Exchanges. The 
Company’s preferred stock is listed and traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The Company’s New York Stock 
Exchange ticker symbol is “Z.” 

Cash dividends have been paid to common shareholders every 
quarter since 1912. Dividends paid on common and preferred 
shares in 1981 amounted to $54 million and $2 million, re¬ 
spectively. At January 31,1982,79,795 common shareholders 
of record owned 30,329,905 shares and 4,815 preferred 
shareholders owned 945,572 shares. 


Market Prices 



1981 

’ 



1980 



High 

Low 

Close 


High 

Low 

Close 

Quarter 



Common Stock 



First 

2.7'h 

23% 

24V2 


24Va 

217s 

247s 

Second 

27% 

21% 

22% 


297s 

23% 

287s 

Third 

23% 

17% 

18*/s 


297. 

23% 

2474 

Fourth 

19% 

17 

17% 


2572 

22% 

24% 

Quarter 



Preferred Stock 



First 

38 

33% 

36’/2 


347t 

30 

33 

Second 

37% 

30% 

30% 


4072 

347. 

3872 

Third 

32% 

24V2 

24V2 


4074 

33 

3372 

Fourth 

26'/2 

23% 

24% 


36 

32 

3374 

Price/Earnings Ratios 






and Dividend Yields 


1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Year end market price 










17% 

2-ilk 

24 

207. 

18 

Preferred 



24% 

33% 

34 

297- 

2772 

Primary earnings 







per share 


$2.64 

5.14 

5.79 

4 32 

3 42 

Price/earmngs 







ratio-common 


6.5 

46 

40 


6.4 

Dt\ idends declaied 







Common 


$1.80 

1.80 

1.60 

1.40 

1.40 

Preferred 


$2.20 

2.20 

2 20 

2.20 

2.20 

Dividend \ield 









10.4% 

7.4% 

6.7% 

6.9% 

7.8% 

Preferred 



9.1% 

6.5% 

6.5% 

7.5% 

8.0% 


(in millions except per share amounts) 

First 

Quarter 

Second Third 

Fourth 

Sales 

1981 

$1,549 

$1,723 $1,752 

$2,199 

1980 

1,497 

1,679 

1.760 

2,194 

Operating income 

1981 

36 

48 

61 

112 

1980 

36 

55 

80 

155 

Income of consolidated companies 

1981 

(5) 

4 

2 

25 

1980 

15 

5 

17 

59 

Equit\ m net income of unconsolidated 
subsidiaries 

1981 

3 

16 

4 

33 

1980 

3 

1 

6 

50 

Net income 

1981 

<2| 

20 

6 

58 

1980 

18 

6 

23 

109 

Net income per share 

1981 

(.10) 

.66 

.17 

1.91 

1980 

•58 

19 

.74 

3.63 

Dividends declared 

1981 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

1980 

.45 

45 

.45 

.45 


The Company's business is seasonal in nature. Traditionally, a 
higher proportion of sales and net income is generated in the 
fourth quarter. 
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: ive Year Summary of Selected Financial Data 

F. 'W Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


(in millions except per share amounts) 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Summary of Operations 

Sales 

$7,223 

$7,130 

$6,715 

$6,052 

$5,491 

Other income 

27 

20 

20 

14 

13 

Gain on sale of Mexican shares 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Costs of sales 

5,054 

4,970 

4,669 

4,083 

3,817 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses 

1,876 

1,782 

1,631 

1,563 

1,339 

Depreciation and amortization 

127 

123 

114 

105 

102 

Interest expense 

163 

143 

114 

93 

85 

Income taxes 

26 

36 

101 

120 

80 

Income of consolidated companies 

26 

96 

106 

102 

81 

Equity in net income of unconsolidated subsidiaries 






Before British stock relief tax benefits 

40 

37 

39 

28 

23 

British stock relief tax benefits 

16 

23 

28 

- 

- 


56 

60 

67 

28 

23 

tet income 

82 

156 

173 

130 

104 

Dividend requirement of preferred stock 

(21 

(2) 

(3) 

, (4) 

(4) 

Jet income applicable to common stock 

$ 80 

$ 154 

$ 170 

$ 126 

$ 100 

3 er common share 






Net income 






Primary 

$ 2.64 

$5.14 

$5.79 

$4.32 

$3.42 

Fully diluted 

2.60 

4.97 

5.55 

4.10 

3.28 

Dividends declared 

1.80 

1.80 

1.60 

1.40 

1.40 

verage common shares outstanding 

30.2 

29.9 

29.4 

29.2 

29.1 


: inancial Condition 


nventories 

$1,456 

$1,473 

$1,388 

$1,243 

$1,075 

Dwned and leased properties under capital 
leases—net 

1,217 

1,221 

1,185 

1,114 

1,041 

otal assets 

3,142 

3,194 

3,000 

2,738 

2,471 

/orking capital 

698 

702 

752 

730 

687 

ihort-term debt 

87 

192 

38 

1 

— 

.urrent portion of long-term debt and 
obligations under capital leases 

51 

50 

38 

31 

42 

ong-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

753 

743 

756 

763 

751 

otal shareholders’ equity 

1,372 

1,443 

1,382 

1,217 

1,106 

.ommon shareholders’ equity 

1,330 

1,395 

1,325 

1,139 

1,027 

Per common share 

43.84 

46.49 

44.67 

39.09 

35.28 

Percent return on common equity at 
beginning of year 

5.7% 

11.6% 

14.9% 

12.3% 

10.5% 
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F.W. Wool worth Co. 
Directors and Officers 


Board of Directors 


Edward F. Gibbons 1,2 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Richard L. Anderson 1,2 
President and Chief Operating Officer 
John W Adams 1,3 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
EMCO Limited 

(diversified manufacturer and 
distributor of plumbing and 
petroleum equipment) 

Bruce G.Allbright 

Executive Vice President 

Lester A. Burcham 1,3,4,5 

Retired Chairman of the Board 

Jarobin Gilbert ,Jr. 1 

Vice President 

NBC Television Network 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

John L. Gushman 1,4,5 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 

Anchor Hocking Corporation 

(packaging, tableware 

and industrial components) 

F. M. Kirby 1,3,4,5 
Chairman of the Board 
Alleghany Corporation 
(financial services, fabricated steel 
products and motor freight) 

Seymour H. Knox III 1,2,4,5 
Vice President 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Incorporated 
(member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Inc.) 

George H. Lesch 1,3,4,5 
Director of various companies 
John W Lynn 1,2 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
Margaret R MacKimm 1 
Vice President, Public Affairs 
Dart & Kraft, Inc. 

(multinational food, consumer and 
commercial products company) 
Andrew E Peck 1,2,3 
President 


(investment setvices) 

Ellis W Smith 2 

Executive Vice President-Finance 
John L. Sullivan 2 
Senior Executive Vice President 
Gordon T. Wallis 1,3 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Irving Thust Company and 
Irving Bank Corporation 
(bank and bank holding company) 


Corporate Officers 


Chairman of the Board and 

Chief Executive Officer 

Edward F. Gibbons 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

John W Lynn 

President and 

Chief Operating Officer 

Richard L. Anderson 

Senior Executive 

Vice President 

John L. Sullivan 

Executive Vice Presidents 

Bruce G. Allbright 
U.S. Woolwortband 
Woolco Division 
Allan L. Pennington 
Marketing 
Ellis W Smith 
Finance 

Senior Vice Presidents 

Arnold S. Anderson 
General Counsel 
John R Long 
Corporate Personnel 
Harold E. Sells 
International and 
Property Development 

Vice Presidents 

Richard L. Branum 

Management Information Systems 

Joseph F. Carroll 

PublicAffairs 

Andrew M. Clarkson 

Treasurer 

RoyL. Garofalo 

Investor Relations 

C. Jackson Gray 

Corporate Development 

Aubrey C. Lewis 

Organization Planning 

Thomas E. Page 

Controller 


Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer 

Robert C. Heller 

General Auditor 

Glen R. Goff 

Assistant Vice Presidents 

Jacqueline D. Delafuente 
Law Department 
James J. O’Neil 
Taxation 

Assistant Controller 

William K. Lavin 

Assistant Secretaries 

Jacqueline D. Delafuente 
Stanley Harmon 
Christopher J. Hoey 
S. William Manteria 
James J. O’Neil 
James J. Pirretti 
Robert G. Zimmermann 

Assistant Treasurers 

Edward J. O’Brien 
Robert G. Zimmermann 


Consolidated Operations 


U.S. Woolworth and 
Woolco Division 

Bruce G. Allbright 
Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer 

F.W. Woolworth Co. Limited 
Canada 

William R. Gray 
Vice Chairman and 
Managing Director 
Frederick R. Greenwood 
President and 
Chief Operating Officer 

F.W. Woolworth Co. G.m.b.H. 
Germany 

Bruno Weiss 
Managing Director 

Kinney Shoe Corporation 

Cameron I. Anderson 
President 

The Richman Brothers 
Company 

Harry R Guinther 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer 


Unconsolidated Operations 


F.W. Woolworth p.I.c. 

Great Britain 

Geoffrey Rodgers 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive 

F.W. Woolworth Co., S.A. de C.\ 
Mexico 

Martin L. Merritt 
Director General 


Robert C. Kirkwood 
Honorary Director 

1 Member of Policy and Finance Committee 

2 Member of Executive Committee 

3 Member of Audit Committee 

4 Member of Compensation Committee 

5 Member of Nominating 

and Organization Committee BaBBBBmai 
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F.W. Wool worth Co. 

Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway 
New York, New York 
10279 

Telephone: 

( 212 ) 553-2000 


Transfer Agent 
and Registrar 

Morgan Guaranty 

Trust Company of New York 

30 West Broadway 

New York, New York 

10015 


Telephone: 

(212)587-6469 


Shareholders’ Meeting 

The next annual meeting of the 
shareholders will be held at 
Cobo Hall, Civic Center, 1 Mlhsh- 
ington Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan at 10 AM on Thursday, 
June 17,1982. 

A formal notice of the meeting, 
together with a proxy state¬ 
ment and form of proxy, will be 
mailed to each shareholder on 
or about May 15,1982 at which 
time proxies will be requested 
by management. 


FormlO-K 

A copy of the Company’s 1981 
annual report on Form 10-K to 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is available with¬ 
out charge by request to the 
Corporate Secretary’s Office 
F. W Woolworth Co. 

233 Broadway 

New York, New York 10279 


Dividend 

Reinvestment Han 

The Company has a dividend 
reinvestment plan under which 
quarterly cash dividends on 
Woolworth common stock and 
certain voluntary cash pay¬ 
ments may be invested in addi¬ 
tional shares of the Company’s 
common stock. Brokerage 
commissions and administra¬ 
tive costs associated with the 
program are absorbed by the 
Company. 

A brochure describing the plan 
and an application form can be 
secured from: 

Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York 
EO. Box 3506 
Church Street Station 
New York, New York 10008 
or from the 

Corporate Secretary's Office 
F. W Woolworth Co. 

233 Broadway 

New York, New York 10279 
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